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Commercial Teachers 


| should possess a broad 
knowledge and a sound con- 
ception of accounting princi- 
ples and procedure. 


Ability to interpret financial state- 


ments, to devise and install systems 
of accounts, to prepare income tax returns, to 
give sound advice on matters involving a correct 
application of accounting principles, to aid in 
the organization of a business enterprise—such 
ability results from the study of accountancy. 


We offer an intensive training in accountancy to 
teachers of commercial subjects and school officials who 
have a knowledge of the fundamental principles of book- 
keeping and related business subjects. This course of 
study constitutes a service which the company offers to 
commercial teachers. 


The fact that more than a thousand teachers are now taking this 
course is evidence that it is very popular. The course will be 
offered throughout the summer months so that those teachers who 
desire to utilize their spare time during vacation in the study of ad- 
vanced accounting may do so. By subscribing for the course now it 
will be possible to complete a major part of the work before school 
opens again next September. 


Detailed information will be mailed upon request. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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Tue Batance Sueet will be sent, without charge, 
to commercial teachers and school officials who are 
interested in commercial education. There will 
doubtless be many changes in the addresses of teach- 
ers now on the mailing list before school opens next 
September. Unless we are advised of changes in 
school addresses, ““The Balance Sheet” will con- 
tinue to be mailed to the old address. It is, therefore, 
going to be absolutely necessary for any teacher 
who makes a change in positions this year to notify 
us so that his mailing address may be changed if he 
wishes to receive “The Balance Sheet” promptly in 
September. In reporting changes in addresses, be 
sure to give the old as well as the new address. It is 
a tremendous task to keep the mailing list of “The 
Balance Sheet”’ up-to-date and correct, owing to the 
fact that there are annual changes in the personnel 
of the teaching staff of almost every school. 

If you find “The Balance Sheet” interesting and 
helpful in your work, it is likely that other teachers 
in your department will find it equally interesting 
and helpful and will be pleased to receive it. If you 
will call their attention to it and tell them to write 
us, or if you will write us and request that we send 
it to them, their names will be placed on the mail- 
ing list. Please remember, however, that “The 
Balance Sheet” is mailed to commercial teachers and 
school officials only. It is not our policy to send it 
to pupils. 

We welcome for publication, articles dealing 
with various subjects or branches of commercial 
education, addresses delivered at teachers’ conven- 
tions, bookkeeping exercises and problems, examin- 
ation questions in all commercial subjects, results of 
contests, convention programs, news items, an- 
nouncements, etc. 

Back numbers of the following issues of ‘The 
Balance Sheet” are available and will be mailed upon 
request: February, 1925; May, 1925; September, 
1925; October, 1925; November, 1925; December, 
1925; January, 1926; February, 1926; March, 1926; 
and April, 1926. 
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A PUPIL’S SOLILOQUY 


“A test tomorrow,” the old Prof says, 
And we with quaking hearts 
Cram our skulls till wee sma’ hours, 


And night from Ma Earth departs. 


We enter the room with catlike tread, 
As Louis to his doom. 
Wouldn't a little pony be 


To our guilty souls a boon? 


The questions are from Satan sent, 
No other their author be, 
And we poor victims al! asweat 


And very weak of knee. 


We glance about to see if we 
Are watched by the grouchy crab; 
The paper from our neighbor's mitt 


Like a hungry sucker grab. 


At last it’s over, with a sigh, 
And then the dreary wait; 
We expect a mark of ninety-nine 


And get just fifty-eight. 


Oh, yes, these tests are sure a pest, 
As you'll agree with me; 
Let’s make a motion that we kids 


Just rule them out, by gee! 


Tueopore D. Krum 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION —ITS PAST HISTORY, 
PRESENT STATUS, AND PROSPECTS FOR 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT* 
by 

DR. ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


OMMERCIAL education began to find itself 
{ in the fifties, but did not begin to become 

established until after about 1870. I can 
remember when I was in high school, the few boys 
who wanted commercial training had to go away to 
private schools to be fitted for business work. At 
that time, one of the best schools was located at 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson, but, as it required 
some money to attend that institution, not many of 
the boys went there. There were many other six- 
months schools equipped to give training to stu- 
dents in business procedure. These schools, how- 
ever, did give quite a good training for the time. I 
think we underestimated the real values such 
schools gave, considering that they were pioneers 
in commercial training. Penmanship, bookkeeping, 
business practices and stenography were offered, 
as well as training in some of the technique of get- 
ting along in business. Their work prepared the 
boy to go to the city and begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, and gave him training which enabled him to 
avoid mistakes and to get started in business. Some 
of the schools naturally gave better training than 
others. 


Slowly this commercial education began to be 
imitated by the public high school. Up to the fifties, 
commercial work had not done much to establish 
itself; by 1870 commercial courses were being in- 
troduced; and by the year 1900, good courses in 
commercial education were being offered in the 
public high schools for those who wished business 
training. Up to about 1890 commercial training in 
the high schools was not popular, but after that 
date, the work made rapid headway. About 1875-80, 
people began saying, “Why should our children go 
away from home to get the kind of training they 
need, when they might as well be getting it at 
home?” The first conviction as to the value of com- 
mercia! education lay in public opinion; then it was 
recognized by the boards of education, and finally 
commercial education in the public schools became 
a real fact. 


At first commercial work was given to those 
students who could not qualify for the regular 
classical courses; to those who were not capable of 
taking any other courses; to those who wanted 
something easy. When I was superintendent of 
schools quite a while ago, we offered a two-year 
* course, and we had two kinds of a two-year course: 
one which the students could enter after the first 
year, when they discovered they could not handle 
mathematics or some other subject in the regular 
course; and another for students who could not go 
jnto the 9th grade and wanted commercial work. 


These courses consisted of commercial arithmetic, 
penmanship, bookkeeping, typewriting, and English. 
The English was regular high school English, not 
business English; in fact, the English was given by 
the teacher who taught the regular English classes. 
I used to try to use some of these students for dic- 
tation purposes, but was not able to use the letter 
without first carefully reading it over, and usually 
correcting it. If I should use the word “psychology”, 
they would write “physiology”, because they had 
never heard of “psychology” and had studied phys- 
iology once. The product was unsatisfactory. 


This type of commercial work was prevalent in 
the ‘go's and early in the present century. The 
commercial teachers were what we could pick up 
in the working field—not of university training, 
and often without business experience. There were 
rather good teachers of typewriting and stenog- 
raphy, but the courses offered in the schools were 
inadequate. Finally the conviction dawned that 
students should be prepared for the business world; 
that the training the teachers had was not of the 
right character, and that better organization was 
needed to do a better piece of work in the schools. 


In 1913 when I was director of the School Survey 
in Portland, Oregon, I was interested in examining 
the commercial work in the high school. They had 
organized a course (four years) in commercial edu- 
cation, and were offering young people training 
along old-fashioned lines, quite typical of what was 
given in about 1900 to 1910. They had the regula- 
tion English, mathematics for the first two years, 
American history, bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
stenography; also offered commercial geography, 
penmanship and commercial law. When I began to 
look over the work, I saw that shorthand and type- 
writing were stressed, and that dictation was 
trained for with some degree of skill and accuracy, 
as well as speed. There was no office practice and 
no clerical procedures; all was theory, you might 
say. They had a little bit of banking work; they 
could deposit checks; draw out money, and do a 
few things of an actual business nature. The book- 
keeping was theoretical with no practice whatso- 
ever. The commercial geopraphy was given without 
practical work or laboratory experience. 


I once visited one of these older commercial 
geography classes and listened to a lesson on 
petroleum: I asked the class if they had ever seen 
petroleum. None had seen it, and I asked if they 
had an idea of what it was like. One girl said, 
“Coal Oil”. I explained the difference. I afterwards 
turned to the teacher and said, “You burn crude 
oil in this city, don’t you?” He said, “I don’t 


*This article is based on a stenographic report of an address delivered by Dr. Cubberley, Dean of the 
School of Education, Stanford University, before the Commercial Section of the Bay County Institute in Oak- 


land, California, in December, 1925. 
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know”. I said, “I should think it might be a good 
thing to get a little; bring it to class to show the 
students”. “Have you any copper, lead or manga- 
nese’? I asked. He said, “We stick strictly to the 
book”. This was rather typical of much of the 
commercial geography work of fifteen to twenty 
years ago. 


The World War gave a tremendous impetus to 
a better type of commercial work; and, since the 
close of the war, much of our commercial instruc- 
tion has been reorganized and redirected. We do 
things on a larger scale and in a different way 
today. To illustrate: the bank I do business with, 
before the War, consisted of a president of the 
organization; a man secretary who stood at the note 
counter; a paying teller and a receiving teller, and 
two boy bookkeepers. Today this bank is so full of 
clerks and bookkeepers, both sexes, that they 
almost step on one another trying to keep out of 
each other’s way. Then they kept books by pen; 
today almost everything is by mechanical means. 
This mechanical method handles the work more 
expeditiously. It also gives a new impetus to com- 
mercial work in the high school. Today often more 
girls are behind the counter in banks and business 
houses than boys; you find girls in banks and offices 
of all kinds. What is true of banks holds true for 
almost everything else; wholesale and retail houses 
today have women to do all kinds of clerical work. 
Furthermore, there are so many different kinds of 
business work to be done today in the offices that 
more people are required. Therefore students who 
have finished only a short course are now called in 
to the business world. 


Today in our commercial work, more practical 
and more intensive work is being done in the differ- 
ent subjects. Business law, for example, has taken 
on quite a different procedure. The work in eco- 
nomics has changed to a more practical type. The 
commercial geography is today made a more im- 
portant piece of work, dealing with the resources 
of various countries; where articles come from and 
why; relative values, etc. A sound basis for eco- 
nomic theory is being introduced which makes high 
school economics important. We are in an economic 
world which is becoming more complex than ever 
before. Students are being taught how to solve 
some of these problems. For example, you cannot 
go to a general election without having to pass on 
problems essentially economical for which you need 
sound economic theory. 


In ali our high school commercial courses today, 
we are giving business training along quite practical 
lines. More intensive work is being given in book- 
keeping; and the application of bookkeeping and 
accounting to school affairs are made. For example, 
in many high schools today, the bookkeeping de- 
partment handles the accounts and funds of the 
athletics, the social affairs and the cafeteria. We are 
teaching business in a practical way: I recently 
visited a commercial depastment which has charge 
of the credits of all the shop work. Every student 
has to take shop. To get his credit, he has to earn so 
much money. His earnings are recorded by the 
instructor who makes out a pay-roll for all his 
students, based on the percentage of the value of 
work done by students, according to the average 
work of the union workman. The instructor pays 


each student by check each Friday for his week's 
work. The commercial department maintains a bank 
in which each student deposits his earnings, being 
required to make out his deposit ticket and present 
to the teller. When the student has accumulated 
$50.00, he has passed and can change his work. 
Commercial schools, in this way, give their students 
real business practice. 


We are following this up with machine practice 
in which we are giving young people much calcu- 
lating work on the modern machines. We have 
found that this can be done more cheaply by the 
schools than by the bank or the wholesale office. 
Whether bookkeeping machine, calculating machine, 
comptometer or typewriter, the business man wants 
the operator to be able to run this machine accu- 
rately when he or she goes to work. He may watch 
the student’s work for awhile to learn whether or 
not he can depend upon the accuracy of the work. 
It is the efficiency of the training which determines 
the accuracy. 


Our commercial work today also gives much at- 
tention to personal items and needs. This personal 
attention is important to commercial students, and 
many schools offering commercial courses are stress- 
ing such work. They are not only teaching students 
personal care, but they are also teaching them what 
courtesy means; how to be courteous to associates 
and customers; how always to be presentable to the 
employer; students are being taught such qualifica- 
tions as will enable them to go into a bank, shop, 
or office and fit in as though they were part of the 
place. not being too much in evidence, or slinking 
in the corner, but ready for service. 


We are giving attention, too, to the teaching ot 
English as we have not done before. I had a talk 
with a student at Columbia who was working for 
his doctor's degree. He was going down town to a 
wholesale office, teaching clerks and managers of 
departments correct business English. He would 
take the letters which had been dictated; go over 
them and pick out errors, bad paragraphing and bad 
expressions, such as, “Your good letter received”. 
He would confer with the heads of the departments 
concerning the letters they had written showing 
them how to dictate better letters. 


Students are being taught in English how to 
write telegrams, original letters, follow-up letters, 
and various forms of correspondence with the idea 
of perfecting our young people in the use of business 
forms. And more, public speaking is being intro- 
duced in our schools as a help to young people in the 
use of better English. If you were going to pick out 
a person to do your work, you would, of. course, 
pick out someone with substantial qualities; one 
who knew the subject matter and had the requisite 
training. There are other things though you would 
consider, and the two tests you would set up for 
a three or four minutes’ interview would be: the 
ability of the person to use the English language 
and the manner in which they would conduct 
themselves during the interview. English is ex- 
pressed in two ways: written English, and oral 
English. Not only should students know how to 
write English, but, too, should speak it as well, 
using a well-modulated voice and clear pronuncia- 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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TYPEWRITING, HOW AND WHY 
by 
HAZEL FITZGERALD* 


scientific investigation or of the results of 

long years of experience in teaching typewrit- 
ing, is just a talk such as might be given at a Round 
Table discussion, provided each speaker could have 
an unlimited amount of time. 

In order to decide whether our procedure in 
teaching typing is correct or not, you must know the 
kind of school, aims of the teaching, amount of time 
devoted to the work, and size of classes. Ours is a 
state normal college in which a two-year course /s 
offered those who wish to teach commercial subjects. 
Emphasis is, therefore, laid upon the underlying 
principles of the subject rather than on a high devel- 
opment of technique. In the Freshman year four 
50-minute periods a week are devoted to typewrit- 
ing; in the Sophomore, four the first semester and 
two the second. This averages three hours a week 
during the four semesters of eighteen weeks each. 
The number in a class is limited to twenty, so much 
individual instruction is possible. 

Students in the Commercial Department carry 
1814 semester hours during the first year and 
average 17 hours during the second. This rather 
heavy schedule prevents their spending much 
extra time on typewriting. 

Several textbooks have been used in the few years 
that the commercial course has been in existence in 
Bowling Green, and each seems to have some ad- 
vantages over every other. What we desire in a 
text is a proper use of the English language, no 
typographical errors, correct business forms, con- 
sistency (abiding by the rules contained in the book 
itself), and an arrangement which develops artistic 
sense and which causes the pupil to see his own 
progress from week to week. 

On the first day much time is spent on assuming 
the correct position at the desk—feet flat or drawn 
back a trifle, backs straight with a slight bending 
forward from the hips, chairs in such a position that 
there is no tendency to rest against the backs. If the 
chairs are so placed that the students can rise 
without moving them, there will be little trouble 
with their leaning back. 

Next come a series of finger exercises which not 
only aid in developing muscular control but show 
the instructor where some of the student's handicaps 
lie. Practically all of these finger drills can be 
practiced away from the typing room, and students 
should be urged to get this training outside. After 
a short finger drill, which should never be continued 
until the muscles are tired, the desks are opened, 
typewriter covers removed and placed over the 
backs of the chairs with the side containing the 
name away from the student. This enables the 
student always to know where his cover is, prevents 
the crumpling of it, and helps instill a sense of 
orderliness. 

The class is now ready for its introduction to the 


‘| article, instead of being the report of a 


typewriter. Several demonstrations are given on 
inserting and removing the paper properly. Great 
stress is laid on twirling the thumb wheel with a 
few fingers instead of grasping it with all, and on 
using the paper release in removing the paper. In 
spite of the fact that a class may have been thor- 
oughly drilled in using the paper release, thus 
lessening the amount of noise in removing the paper 
and avoiding the possibility of tearing the sheet, 
there will be individuals who prefer to rip the 
paper out, especially if mistakes in typing have been 
made. Such students will need a little personal 
attention now and then. 

Regardless of the opinion of some who have made 
a study of the psychology of typewriting, we still 
have and use a wall chart. Our first typewriting is 
done with the eyes of the students on the chart 
while the teacher points to the letters. In addition, 
drill work for the class is written on the board. 
Working from the chart and the board prohibits the 
looking at the keyboard—a habit fatal to the highest 
attainment of speed. 

After the locations are somewhat fixed in mind a 
new element is added, that of typing to music. 
Records designed especially for typing are used not 
only the first day but throughout the entire course. 
During the first few days the instructor works 
almost constantly with the class, correcting wrong 
tendencies, insisting upon proper carriage return, 
etc. At the end of that time students should be 
well grounded in the proper position of the body, 
correct finger action, and rhythmic typing, although 
attention will have to be called to these points 
again and again through the course. 

The next step to be forcefully impressed upon the 
class is the centering of the carriage before the desk 
is closed. Many typewriters have been damaged 
through either the ignorance or the carelessness of 
the operator. As this involves the manipulation of 
the carriage release, its location and use are taught. 
Even though another class is entering the room to 
take the places of those who have just typed, each 
student must open and close his own typewriter. 
If this habit becomes firmly fixed, there will be no 
call for the teacher covering the machines and 
closing the desks of thoughtless people. 

On the second day the operations of the first are 
reviewed—using the paper side guide, thumb wheel, 
paper release, carriage return lever, and carriage re- 
lease. After teaching the marginal stops, the students 
are familiar with all the mechanical devices needed 
for several weeks. Their time and attention, when 
not working in concert, may be devoted to typing 
the lesson for the day. Before practicing a new 
lesson, however, attention is called to the defects in 
executing the previous lesson and to difficulties 
likely to arise from the new. These difficulties are 
then drilled on. 

For the first six weeks and often thereafter a 


*Miss FitzGerald is an instructor of Stenography and Typewriting in the State Normal College at 


Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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student is required to work through the whole 
lesson before removing his paper from the type- 
writer. Sometimes, in order to make sure that the 
paper is not removed before the lesson has been 
typed through, it is necessary to mark the paper. 
At the end of the period the student, after checking 
his errors, hands in his best paper. It is rechecked 
and handed back after a record has been made of 
his having done the work. Every student is required 
to leave with the teacher work showing what he has 
accomplished during the period. 


Nothing is said about “perfect” copies during the 
first third of the semester although a record is made 
of all perfects handed in. The class all work on the 
same assignment three out of four days, but the 
fourth is spent in review and then each may choose 
his own lesson. The object of this plan is to keep 
the beginner from being discouraged. If no grade is 
placed on his paper, there is no comparison of 
grades. If perfects are not stressed, he is relieved of 
part of the tension experienced when beginning. By 
having all work on the same assignment no one 
need feel that he is a dullard and a laggard. 


The time comes, however, when perfect work 
must be insisted upon and it is surprising how well 
students come up to the mark after having had six 
weeks of the previously mentioned procedure. The 
grade at the end of the first semester is determined 
by the number of lessons perfect. To obtain an “A” 
grade one must have all work perfect, and he who 
does not have at least half the lessons perfect fails. 


Before the first semester ends each student 
learns the names of the various parts of his type- 
writer and their uses, although all through the 
term he has been required to use the feed roll 
release, self starter, etc. He is shown how to change 
a ribbon, also. With the new semester comes a 
change of make of typewriter and the becoming 
familiar with its mechanical devices. 


Although the majority of the machines are of two 
makes, yet there are four kinds in the room. Any 
Freshman who so desires may learn to operate all 
four, but Sophomores are required to spend a certain 
amount of time typing on each. By being able to 
operate more than one make a student should have 
no fears about the kind of typewriter that he will 
encounter in an office or in the school room where he 
is to teach. Another thing to be taken into con- 
sideration is the fact that a student is not likely to 
be biased in his views as to what typewriter is best, 
as he has the opportunity of comparing one with 
another. 


During the second semester of the Freshman year 
there are no review days but the lessons go straight 
ahead. However, any student is at liberty to spend 
as much time as he wishes outside of class trying to 
make perfect copies. These he is always given credit 
for. The perfects are no longer the only papers taken 
into consideration, but the total number of errors 
recorded plays an important part in grading. Then, 
too, there are speed tests and transcription. Since 
only four 50-minute periods a week are allowed for 
class room work during the nine months, the rate of 
thirty words a minute has been set as a goal to be 
attained by all. In transcription, accuracy and 
amie arrangement are emphasized rather than 
speed. 


Typing among the Sophomores is handled differ- 
ently from that of the Freshmen. While the latter 
always have the opportunity of making their manual 
work perfect by typing out of class, the Sophomores 
must get theirs in within a certain length of time or 
else be penalized. The object is to create such a 
situation as one finds in the business world. Natur- 
ally the one who can turn out perfect work in the 
smallest amount of time, is the one who receives the 
highest wage or grade. 


Most of the first semester is given to finishing the 
manual and to speed tests, although a great deal of 
work is done for people in the College—preparing 
mailing lists, addressing envelopes, copying courses 
of study, etc. Since this part of the manual deals 
with business forms checks from the different 
banks in the town are used in the lesson on checks; 
telegram blanks are used in writing telegrams and 
in making carbon copies of them; and legal forms are 
secured before the class begins copying of legal 
matter. 


In the second semester of the Sophomore year the 
time is cut from four to two 50-minute periods—a 
fact which means that speed in copying can no 
longer be a goal. Most of the time is devoted to 
transcribing, although not a little is spent in typing 
the manuscript for the college annual and other 
outside work. In doing this the student's initiative 
is given full play for he must decide how to place the 
material on the page to appear to the best advantage 
and often he must reconstruct sentences, change 
punctuation, and verify spelling. 


Pads of paper containing letter heads are used in 
transcribing, thus practice in artistic arrangement is 
secured. The letters are marked for errors in tran- 
scription, misspelled words, faulty arrangement, 
wrong punctuation, and typing errors. Students 
are given the privilege of erasing but if the teacher 
detects the erasure, and she generally does, the 
error is counted. These various kinds of errors are 
recorded separately. By doing this the student 
readily sees along what lines he is weak. When 
grades are made out errors in transcription and 
misspelled words go in with shorthand; and faulty 
arrangement, wrong punctuation, and typing errors, 
on the typewriting grade. 


The only equipment that we have besides the 
typewriters is a mimeograph, but each Sophomore 
is expected to be able to cut a stencil and to make 
mimeographed copies from it. On account of the 
expense connected with stencil cutting not a great 
deal is done along this line. However, the different 
kind of stencils are shown, their cutting explained, 
and some work done by each student. Usually the 
best typists get the most practice, for they are 
given the work that comes from other departments. 


In conclusion let us sum up the points of our 
aim as a commercial department in a normal college. 
After having had the student for two years with an 
average of less than three hours a week in the typing 
class, we try to send him out with a fair degree of 
speed and accuracy in copying and transcribing; 
with an acquaintance with the operation and 
mechanical devices of four makes of typewriters; the 
ability to make carbon copies, cut stencils, and run 
the mimeograph; and above all with the knowledge 
of how to teach others to do the same things. 
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REVISING THE CURRICULUM 
FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
by 
A. O. COLVIN, B.C.S.* 


centered on the problem of curriculum re- 

vision in the elementary and secondary schools 
at the present time than on any other one problem in 
education so far as our public school system is con- 
cerned. The problem is not new nor can it be dis- 
posed of and put aside. It has always been present 
and it will always be in the foreground of our 
educational problems. As long as the process of 
evolution is active in the development of society 
and the refinement of civilization the problem of 
curriculum reconstruction or revision will ever be 
present. 

This is a problem that every teacher in the public 
school system should recognize and take a very 
direct interest in. It is one that deserves the very 
best thought and mentality that the teaching 
profession is able to give. Administrators in edu- 
cation are indicating their recognition of the im- 
portance of the problem by making adjustments in 
the teaching load of their teachers so that some of 
the teacher's time will be available for research and 
constructive work in connection with this problem. 

The results of this unusual interest in this 
problem at the present time will affect all of the 
training being offered in our public schools. Every 
department and every special subject will be affected 
directly or indirectly by the results of the move- 
ment that is getting under way. 

The program of commercial education in our 
secondary schools has been more or less static since 
it was introduced into the public schools. It is true 
that the subject matter has been innoculated some- 
what with new and practical applications that have 
been injected by teachers who have had actual 
experience in business affairs. This influence has 
been very valuable and worth while but it has 
not been sufficient to keep the program abreast with 
the times. Teachers of this sort have brought into 
the schoolroom things that were up-to-date at the 
time they entered the teaching profession but when 
they left the offices of business and came into the 
schoolroom they also left their contact with the 
changes in business conditions and methods and 
many of the contributions they made are now out 
of date. Many of these teachers have had little or 
no professional training and their methods are 
deficient. 

Commercial education will stem the tide of 
reconstruction and finally hold a more important 
place in the general scheme of education than it 
does at the present time if the teachers who are 
engaged in this phase of education recognize the 
importance of the problem of curriculum recon- 
struction and prepare to meet the issue. It is at 
hand and must be recognized. The existence of the 


"T ceases is probably more direct interest being 


human race is dependent upon our economic pros’ 
perity. Commercial education is one phase of our 
education that deals directly with economic prob- 
lems. It is at the heart of all education. Humanity 
is sometimes criticised for its reverence for the 
“almighty dollar’ and the possession of property, 
but who would say that we should disregard this 
element in the fundamentals of our existence? This 
reverence ceases to be a virtue only when we are 
willing to sacrifice our morality for it. 

The reconstruction of the commercial curriculum 
divides itself into two phases. It should be recon- 
structed from the standpoint of subject matter, 
and it should be revised from the standpoint of aims 
or objectives. Nearly all textbooks used in commer- 
cial education in our secondary schools are those 
that were planned and prepared for the private 
schools before commercial education had been 
introduced into our secondary schools. The content 
of these books probably met the demands of the 
times when they were prepared and first used but 
they certainly do not meet present-day needs of 
our secondary schools, Many of these texts were 
prepared for individual instruction of an inferior 
kind and they are not adapted to present-day 
methods. It is true that there has been some revision 
of these books but for the most part this process has 
been very ineffective and has not produced satis- 
factory results. 

The preparation of a course of study for a par- 
ticular subject or the selection of content mate- 
rial for a textbook involves some very important 
and fundamental questions that should be con- 
sidered. Probably the first of these questions is that 
of the objectives of the course. We may have our 
opinions of what the objectives for a course in 
bookkeeping should be. Our opinions would prob- 
ably vary greatly. There is probably a way to deter- 
mine approximately what these objectives should be. 
The following outline is suggestive of what may be 
done to determine these objectives: 

1. Determine by questionnaire or personal inter- 

view, 

(a) What duties bookkeepers have to per- 
form. 

(b) What business men say they expect of 
bookkeepers with high school training. 

(c) What bookkeeping teachers think stu- 
dents should know. 

(d) The natural steps of promotion or 
advancement. 

2. Accept the advice of experts as to the general 

educational requirements. 

The next problem after the objectives have been 
decided upon is to select content material. The 
selection of this material should not be so difficult if 


*Head of Department of Commercial Education, Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colorado. 
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the objectives are kept clearly in mind. The general 
levels of mentality and experiences of students of 
high school age must be kept in mind in the selection 
of material, but this is probably more important in 
connection with the next problem, the organization 
of the content material and the methods of presenta- 
tion. If bookkeeping is to retain its dignity as the 
“backbone of the commercial curriculum” it must be 
materially revised or reconstructed. There is prob- 
ably no subject in the whole curriculum of our 
educational system that has greater possibilities for 
developing clear and logical thinking habits than 
this subject if the content material is properly 
organized and methodically presented. 

The above remarks concerning bookkeeping are 
applicable to nearly all subjects being offered in the 
commercial curriculum. Who knows what facts 
should be taught in commercial law? What scientific 
investigations have been made to determine just 
what topics should receive the most attention? 
There has been very little change in the content 
material or the organization of it since the subject 
was first introduced into the high school. Is it 
possible that the height of perfection was reached 
by one of the first authors who attempted to write 
such a book? There has been some investigating done 
concerning the subject of commercial arithmetic but 
this has not been sufficiently exhaustive to permit 
the formation of definite conclusions. 

The subjects of shorthand and typewriting as 
they are being taught and as the content material is 
organized are subject to question and possibly 
criticism. Our shorthand textbooks have changed 
very little in organization in the past twenty-five 
years. Do we take it for granted that the content 
material is presented in the most logical and peda- 
gogical manner? Is it best to give the student a 
concrete rule for making shorthand characters 
before developing the need for the rule? Is the 
psychology and method of presentation used in 
these texts what it should be? One psychologist, at 
least, contends that beginners in typewriting should 
learn to use the typewriter by writing something 
rather than by the plan often followed of teaching 
the keyboard by using meaningless letter drills. 
Have we as commercial teachers made any scientific 
investigations to determine whether or not we are 
doing things in the best possible way or are we con- 
tent to teach the same old textbook that we used 
when we learned to do the things we are trying to 
teach? Many of the studies that have been made in 
commercial education were made by psychologists 
and others who were not particularly interested in 
commercial education as such, but commercial 
teachers have not been sufficiently interested in 
the matter to familiarize themselves with the reports 
of these studies. It would be very much better for 
the cause of commercial education if more of these 
studies were made by those who are engaged in 
this phase of education and who would approach 
the problem with a constructive attitude. 

Who can tell what subject matter should be 
included in a course in commercial geography? 
Is the process of evolution noticeable in the latest 
textbooks on the subject? Which is the more notice- 
able, the similarity of the new text to the old or the 
radical changes that have taken place? Is it possible 
to determine by scientific research and study what 
facts concerning commercial geography should be 
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learned by students who are specializing in business 
training? Is there a natural sequence of these subjects 
or topics that it is best to follow? It is not our inten- 
tion to answer these questions in this article but 
they will suggest possibilities for thought and study 
that commercial teachers should consider as some of 
the problems involved in this great program of cur- 
riculum reconstruction. 

The intelligent preparation of a course of study 
involves all of the problems suggested in this article. 
We realize that a course of study is often prepared 
by a teacher or a committee of teachers who simply 
outline the contents of some textbook. This practice 
could hardly be called revision much less recon- 
struction. If any value is to come from our present 
wave of interest in reconstruction of the curriculum, 
teachers should take the matter seriously and give 
consideration to some of the important problems 
involved. 

Another phase of commercial education that has 
remained practically static is that of the objectives 
or aims. Private business schools and colleges have 
attempted to train only for stenographic and book- 
keeping positions. The work being done by these 
schools has been imitated in our secondary schools 
to a great extent. Our definite aims have been to 
train for stenographic, bookkeeping, and book- 
keeping-clerical positions. Should these be the only 
objectives of our high school commercial curricula? 
Investigations that have been made in job analyses 
indicate that there are many more positions in 
business that absorb drop-outs and graduates from 
high school that special training in school might 
prepare for. Salesmanship is beginning to appear in 
the high school curriculum in many schools but it 
is usually a single course with no other courses 
offered that correlate very closely. There are many 
more persons engaged in selling than there are 
bookkeepers and stenographers combined. The 
possibilities of advancement and remuneration for 
services are much better for salespeople. Should we 
not offer a program of studies that would offer a 
definite training for specialization in salesmanship? 

The evils of business exist, to a great extent, on 
account of a lack of appreciation of the best business 
ethics. Many of these evils could be overcome, 
probably, by more and better business training. 
Business training in our secondary schools would 
reach more students if specialization were not 
restricted to so few activities. Many boys and girls 
would be attracted by a program in business training 
that would ostensibly prepare them to manage and 
administer their own business affairs or the affairs 
of others but who do not care to specialize in 
bookkeeping or shorthand. The content material 
and subjects of such a program should be carefully 
arranged in a definite way so that a definite amount 
of study could be required. 

The examples referred to above suggest some of 
the possible changes or reconstruction of objectives 
that may be considered by the commercial teacher. 
Why should we stay in the rut of training only 
bookkeepers and stenographers when there is a 
much greater service that we can render? This 
expansion of objectives, however, should be accepted 
only after careful investigation is made concerning 
what those specializing under each activity should 
know, how the material should be organized, the 
best methods of presentation, etc., are considered. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 
by 
A. J. EBY, A.B., C.P.A.* 


OMMERCIAL 

teaching is the easi- 

est department of 
teaching to get into, and 
the easiest to get out of. 
It is the easiest to enter 
because the demand of the 
business world for practi- 
tioners has reduced the 
available number of teach- 
ers and, as a consequence, 
state requirements for 
commercial teaching are 
not so rigid as for some of the other departments. 
It is the easiest to leave because the commercial 
teacher is in momentary contact with the practical, 
and the step from instructor to practitioner is a 
direct one and a natural one. 


But commercial teaching is and rightly should 
be the hardest field to stay in. As Dr. Mertz has 
well said, “The doctor who would continue to 
practice the methods he learned in medical college 
would find himself either in the poorhouse or in 
jail.” The same exacting conditions apply to com- 
mercial teaching. Are the commercial teachers re- 
sponsible for inefficient business people and for 
profligate commercial practices? Are the social 
science teachers responsible for lax law observance? 
Are the language teachers responsible for the era 
of slang or the music teachers for the age of jazz? 
Are the teachers of literature responsible for the 
facts stated by the bookseller, “‘I sell sixteen copies 
of True Story to one of the American Magazine”? 
We, the commercial teachers, answer only for our- 
selves. We are not responsible for those who enter 
the business world by some other way, but we do 
accept full responsibility for the establishing of our 
own educational standards, and the accreditment 
of our graduates. The critic of the commercial 
teacher is not the average man, but the business 
man. Whatever criticism we may hold for the mer- 
cenary standard of valuation we are sure of this, 
that the business man knows what he wants and 
knows when he has it. The instructor may educate 
and he may graduate, but to the employer is reserved 
the power to validate. And while this exaction may 
cruelly goad and may ruthlessly remove, it at the 
same time stands as a beacon light which provides 
a goal for endeavor, and affords illumination by 
which the teacher may avoid the dread rut of 
obsolescence. 


The correct training of the commercial teacher 
consists of a proper correlation of professional sub- 
jects and technical subjects. The professional sub- 
jects are divided between the sciences and the arts 
of education. The sciences may best be History of 
Education and Psychology, the sciences respectively 
of cause and effect and of human behavior. Thus 





the teacher in training is informed of the contribu- 
tion which the periods and the persons of the past 
have made to our existing educational program, 
and comprehends the object of his activities. Fol- 
lowing the mastery of the sciences, the arts may best 
be approached, first, by an introduction to Educa- 
tion, providing the principles of education gener- 
ally, and then, a detailed and specific study of the 
teaching of commercial subjects in Principles and 
Methods in Commercial Education. The profes- 
sional training is culminated in observation and 
supervised practice teaching. The observation, to 
be effective, must follow a definite plan, and must 
constitute a searching after specified information. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that teachers in 
practice should do observation work. We might 
very profitably provide demonstration lessons at 
our conventions looking toward the unification and 
the general improvement of our teaching methods. 
The technical subjects are divided as to majors and 
minors. The majors are Bookkeeping and Shorthand 
and Typewriting. The major must be properly 
supported by the minors. If the major is Bookkeep- 
ing, there is required a comprehensive base in 
Mathematics, Business Practice, Commercial Law 
and Business English. If Shorthand and Type- 
writing is the major, there is particularly required 
a base in Business English, Business Practice, and 
Office Practice. The commercial teacher needs to 
provide a correct correlation of commercial subjects 
for his students, and he should quickly take steps 
to remedy any defect in his own training either in 
technical or in professional subjects. 


In my training of commercial teachers, I ask 
these young people to interview several business 
men and frankly ask what the business man expects 
of commercial training. If the teacher in training 
fails to report any such interviews or reports inter- 
views of no merit, I am reasonably assured that 
either the interest or the initiative is lacking for 
vital, practical contact in teaching. For the value of 
the interview lies not only in the specific informa- 
tion gathered, but particularly in the developed 
habit of keeping in contact with the world. The 
business man, on the other hand, is impressed with 
the interest displayed by the teacher and during 
the interview is almost certain to get a more perfect 
idea of what he may fairly expect of the commercial 
school. If this program is logically pursued, there 
results a meeting of the minds and the commercial 
teacher is, in truth, carrying out a contract for the 
production of specified results. 

The first great responsibility of the commercial 
teacher is, to be so qualified that his one word of 
instruction at all times may be, “Do as I do.” He 
cannot drive the herd; he must lead the flock. This 
is accomplished by two means, first, by the proper 

(Concluded on page 14) 


*Mr. Eby is Educational Director of Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. This is an excerpt of 
an address which he delivered before the Commercial Section of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
at its last annual meeting in Scranton in December, 1925. 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF COMMERCIAL COURSES 


by 


H. B. HAYES, A. M.* 


N approaching this much discussed subject, 

which must, by its very nature, be more or less 

controversial in character, I realize the necessity 
of establishing, at the outset, a definition of the 
word “Culture” to which we can all subscribe. 
It is the definition of Webster, who says: “Culture 
is the training, improving or refining of the mind, 
morals or taste.” 


Superficial thinkers may consider culture as 
pertaining only to conduct, but it goes deeper than 
that. True culture must be of the heart, within. 
It is something more than polish—it is the sum 
total of all that one is, and my problem, as I con- 
ceive it, is to prove that commercial courses have an 
equal if not superior cultural value to other so- 
called academic courses—that they do train, improve 
and refine not only the mind, but also the morals and 
tastes. 

Many people think that because commercial 
courses have utilitarian value, they cannot likewise 
have an effect on the esthetic qualities of the 
individual—that in the search for the practical, 
we lose sight of the finer elements of beauty, taste, 
literature, and art. Colleges and universities reluc- 
tantly and grudgingly gave up to the insistent 
demand for entrance credit for commercial work, but 
commercial students have been made to feel, subtly 
or otherwise, that they were in some way inferior 
to the student whose entrance credits consisted 
wholly of academic subjects. It is the cause of this 
group I would champion, and I firmly maintain that 
not only is the mental and moral alertness of the 
commercial student not inferior to that of the 
academic student, but that in many cases, his 
training is far broader, his preceptions much keener, 
and his moral consciousness more acute than are 
those of his classical brother. 


Standards of culture, as of everything else, are 
subject to change with the changing times. In old 
Athens, we read, every Athenian gentleman was 
expected to be able to sing and play whenever 
called upon. “So much was it the mark of a gentle- 
man that ‘He doesn’t know the way to play the 
lyre’ became a proverbial expression for an uncouth 
person. Thank heaven we have no such standard 
today, though it was but yesterday we ceased to 
speak admiringly of the man who was able to 
“drink, lie, and swear like a gentleman”. Who 
knows but that tomorrow it may be esteemed a mark 
of culture to be able to play the ukelele, or to dance, 
with a certain degree of grace and skill (if that be 
possible)—the Charleston? 

But today our standard of culture demands self- 
mastery, courtesy, the power to think and to act, 
and I maintain that commercial courses, when 
properly presented, do accomplish these ends. 


Now, I realize it is one thing to make broad 
assertions such as these, but quite another to prove 


them. I shall therefore proceed to marshall my facts 
and present my evidence to support my conclusions. 

First, I shall call Ruskin and ask him the meaning 
of his statement in Ethics of the Dust, “Giving up 
wrong pleasure is not self-sacrifice but self-culture”’. 
Commercial subjects place much emphasis upon the 
formation of good habits, and the correction of 
wrong ones. Punctuality, neatness, courtesy, re- 
liability, speed, endurance, patience, perseverance, 
are stressed, and these require the “giving up of 
wrong habits” which Ruskin styles “self-culture”. 

Second is the testimony of Thorndike who con- 
cludes that the intellectual training (the power to 
think) gained from one subject is not far different 
from that gained from another subject. Since the 
“power to think” is an evidence of culture, the 
commercial student stands as good a chance to 
acquire it in commercial courses, as does the student 
of Latin or Greek. 

Fortunately we have some testimony based upon 
actual research and tests which seem to bear out 
this contention. Two studies were made by Mr. 
Kohlkoff and Mrs. Dyel of the University of Wis- 
consin. Four hundred fifty-seven pupils were given 
the Haggerty Intelligence Examination, one hundred 
seventy-two of whom were commercial students, 
and two hundred eighty-five in other courses. The 
average score of the commercial students was 128.9 
while that of the other pupils was 127.6. In other 
words, the average intelligence of the commercial 
students was somewhat higher than that of the 
students in the other courses. The Thorndike 
Reading Scale was also applied to a group of seven 
hundred twenty-six pupils with similar results. 

In all the high schools of Detroit, an intelligence 
test is given to each graduating class. A careful 
study of the results of several of these tests shows 
that in every case the general intelligence of the 
commercial student is equal, if not superior, to that 
of the strictly academic student. In one graduating 
class, out of the first five having the higher scores, 
four were commercial students; in the next group 
of five, four were academic, and so on down the 
list, alternating with a regularity as to be almost 
startling. In our last test given in January, six out 
of the highest ten had had commercial work. 

Since general intelligence and culture are closely 
associated, such tests ought to be proof of our 
contention that commercial subjects have the same 
cultural value as other regular high school subjects. 
But I am not going to stop with simply proving 
them equal. I am going a step further, and insist 
that commercial courses have even greater cultural 
value than many high school subjects. 

Bookkeeping, for example, is a highly specialized 
subject, yet I venture to say no subject in the entire 
high school curriculum has an equal cultural value, 
especially if we accept Webster's definition of 
culture as being “the training, improving or refining 


*Mr. Hayes is instructor of bookkeeping and salesmanship in the Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
This paper was read at a meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 2, 1926. 
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of the mind”; or of Ruskin, who styles self culture 
as “the giving up of wrong pleasure”. 


Bookkeeping, when properly presented, takes the 
student back in history to the days of barter and 
trade, to the dim and distant past when money was 
a thing unknown and records were made on clay 
tablets. Joseph in Egypt required bookkeeping 
records for the food laid up in the years of plenty for 
the, years of famine which were to follow. Surely, 
the imagination must be stirred as the student 
realizes the terms and methods of the present day 
had their origin in the great interval of time when 
man was progressing from an almost savage state 
to the present highly developed period of commer- 
cial activity. Then, too, habits of carelessness must 
be given up, lack of confidence must be replaced by 
self-reliance; accuracy, honesty, dependability, 
must be developed. I know not what my classical 
friends may call it, but to me this means culture— 
growth—development. 


Stenography, while not so old as bookkeeping, 
still has its roots back in the early days when the 
scribe was an important member of society. Caesar 
it is claimed, could write a brief system of recording 
thought, and certainly some wonderful private 
secretaries must have been developed in those days. 
Surely the one who is to sit at the right hand of 
some large broadminded business man needs culture 
of a high order, and I maintain that in the study of 
stenography and its allied subject—typewriting— 
culture of a high order can be obtained. If patience, 
perseverance, painstaking effort be a part of cultural 
development, then these studies are admirably 
adapted to develop these qualities. 


In some way one must get over to the “higher- 
ups”, the so-called “highbrows”, the idea that 
typewriting has a content and power-creating 
value equal, if not superior, to many of the subjects 
that are now taught for this purpose alone. 


Commercial Geography, certainly, has as much 
cultural possibilities as physical geography, for it 
deals not only with the physical aspect of the uni- 
verse, but also with the people, their customs and 
activities. 


Salesmanship, rapidly becoming one of the regular 
commercial subjects, has more cultural possibilities 
than any other subject in the high school courses, 
with the possible exception of English. Here the 
emphasis is laid upon character, integrity, honesty, 
courtesy, perseverance, self-confidence. Psychology 
enters into the study, national and racial character- 
istics must be understood, emotion, appeal, debate, 
eloquence, poise, character analysis—all these must 
be understood and applied by the successful sales- 
man. 


Commercial Law, I am sure, we will all agree has 
great cultural value. It has its roots in the Garden of 
Eden when God said—‘Thou shalt not!” It grew 
and developed under the rule of the tribal chiefs. 
Moses laid down its fundamental truths, and soci- 
ety has grown and developed under its beneficent 
influences. An understanding of the rights of others 
as well as of our own rights and obligations is a long 
step toward the goal of true culture—the right to be 
called a lady or a gentleman—the American’s highest 
title of nobility. 


I have tried to show, as briefly as possible, why 
the commercial student should not be held in less 
esteem than his brother student of history and 
mathematics and language—why the subjects he 
pursues may be as truly cultural as are those of 
other departments, and why in some respects, 
commercial subjects have superior cultural qualities. 
Our friends of the opposition have tacitly admitted 
this for we find they have copied from us, and 
imitation, you know, is the sincerest compliment. 
So the Art department has its course in commercial 
art—the Science department its course in Applied 
Science—and the English department its course in 
Business English. Might I suggest that the Greek 
department could justify its existence, and fall in 
line with the general trend by adding a course for 
restaurant keepers. 


In the final analysis, many will say it is not so 
much the subject one studies as the character of 
instruction he receives, and the type of instructor 
he receives it under, which determines its ultimate 
cultural effect. We shall not take issue on that 
point, but proudly point to the type of instructor 
represented here today, and insist that a finer group 
of teachers will not be found in any of the section 
meetings being held in connection with this in- 
stitute. The commercial teacher is as well educated, 
as wideawake—as apt to teach—as cultured, if 
you please, as any teacher of other high school 
subjects. He has had the same training—has taken 
the same examinations, and has the same qualifica- 
tions. If anything, his experience is broader—his 
background of knowledge more varied—his sym- 
pathies and human understandings more acute, 
because he realizes the ones committed to his care 
must soon be facing the keen rivalry, the cut-throat 
competition in the struggle for attainment—and he 
gives of his own enthusiasm—his own experience— 
unstintedly and wholeheartedly; receiving as his 
greatest compensation the knowledge that he has 
helped to make the pathway of those committed to 
his care a little happier, and their success in life a 
little more assured. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A FINISHED PRODUCT 
OF THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
AND STANDARDS FOR 
PROMOTION AND GRADUATION* 
by 
F. H. SUMRALL 


HEN I began 

thinking along the 

line of the require- 
ments for a finished prod- 
uct of the commercial de- 
partment, the first ques- 
tion that presented itself 
to my mind was, What 
are the standards for pro- 
motion and graduation in 
the best high schools in 
this state? It did not take 
long to discover that there 
are no uniform standards in the state, but that 
every school has standards of its own making. The 
president of the commercial section of the Arkansas 
Education Association has carried the same inquiry 
into a large number of states and found that there 
is a general lack of uniformity in requirements. 
Some states are uniform in their requirements, how- 
ever, and others are striving to become so. It seems 
to me that, to work for the best interests of those 
pupils who are so unfortunate as to have to change 
schools during their high school courses, if for no 
other reason, the schools of any one state should 
have a uniform plan of procedure. 


The first requirement that I would suggest for 
a finished product of the commercial department is 
that the pupil should be a finished product of the 
high school itself—that is, he should have a high 
school diploma. Private commercial schools often 
have to turn out pupils who have had intensive 
drill in special subjects and who do not have the 
broadening influence of the subjects in a general 
high school course; but nothing short of the com- 
pletion of a full course in a school that is affiliated 
with standard institutions of higher education 
should be recognized as completion of the commer- 
cial course in a high school. 

Now, I do not mean by this statement that a 
pupil should follow the same course of study that 
the college preparatory pupil follows. On the con- 
trary, while he is getting this foundation for his 
business training and these broadening portions of 
his education, his subjects should be so selected as 
to give him information along those lines that are 
most closely related to the practical business world. 
This means, of course, that certain commercial and 
related subjects must be satisfactorily completed by 
the pupil before we consider him a finished product. 


These required subjects may be divided into two 
groups according to the manner of treatment given 





them in the course. For lack of better names, let’s 
call them general and special business subjects and 
arrange them in the following manner: 


GENERAL SPECIAL 
Civics Bookkeeping 
Commercial Law Business Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography Business English 
Economics Penmanship 
Industrial History Shorthand 
Salesmanship Spelling 

Typewriting 


No attempt has been made to arrange these sub- 
jects in the order of their importance; and it must 
be kept in mind that this discussion has no reference 
whatever to a commercial high school, but to the 
commercial department in a general high school. 


Since the subjects listed in the general group 
above are intended to give a business foundation in 
a general way, they may be treated as any other 
general high school subjects and promotions may 
be granted by the same standards. In commercial 
geography, for instance, the same standards may 
be applied as in history, Latin or mathematics and 
the class as a whole may be expected to have the 
same relation to the “normal curve”. If you mark 
by the letters A, B, C, D, E, with A as the best 
grade and E as a failing mark, and with an average 
of 75% required in a subject for a passing mark, 
then any subject in the general group may be 
marked, and promotion granted, on the same basis. 


But this is not true of the special group. These 
subjects are vitally connected with the daily rou- 
tine of the bookkeeper, stenographer and secretary; 
and the manner in which the essentials of these 
subjects are used from day to day will determine 
whether the individual is to be a success or a 
failure. For this reason a higher percentage of 
accuracy, and greater proficiency in these subjects, 
is needed. This, of course, calls for a more rigid 
system of grading and promotion than is required 
for the general subjects. 

No teacher would be willing to recommend a 
pupil who has made an average of only 75% on 
these subjects for an important position and base 
his reputation as a teacher on the accomplishments 
of that pupil during the first few months after he 
left school. I dare say that, if our minimum mark 
for a passing pupil were raised to 90%, few of us 
would be willing to stake our reputations on the 
pupil who spells only 90 words out of 100 correctly 
—or who makes a mistake in every tenth word in 


*An address delivered before the Commercial Section of the Arkansas Education Association at its last 
annual meeting in Hot Springs, Arkansas, November, 1925. Mr. Sumrall is head of the Commercial Depart- 


ment of the Little Rock (Ark.) High School. 
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dictation—or has an error in every tenth word in 
typewriting—or is inaccurate in one account in 
every ten in his ledger. 

You may say that the above is overdrawn or 
exaggerated, and probably you are right, but in- 
vestigation has shown that teachers vary so widely 
in their estimates of pupils, and of papers, and of 
work generally, that we cannot adopt a percentage 
basis and expect to get standard results. The thing 
we want to keep in mind, and emphasize, however, 
is that the business world demands, and must have, 
a very high degree of accuracy from people who 
hold responsible positions. Accuracy, in the gen- 
eral run of business work, is far more important 
than speed; and the general appearance of work 
turned out has more significance than the average 
teacher and pupil realizes. 


In order to obtain the best results and to reap 
the richest harvest of satisfaction from the product 
turned out, it is imperative that we mark on more 
than just one or two seemingly important phases 
of the subject. Take shorthand, for instance, would 
it be wise to have a class understand that when a 
rate of 125 words a minute is attained in taking 
dictation they are ready for graduation in that sub- 
ject? There would be a tendency to sacrifice every- 
thing else for speed. Would it not be better to 
require a minimum number of words in dictation 
and let all understand that no one would be pro- 
moted who did not attain that rate; but that those 
who did reach the minimum rate must also reach 
a certain degree of excellence in four or five other 
points? Among those other points should be class 
work, transcription, note book work, proper use 
of English, spelling and an examination. All of these 
should have an important part in determing the 
promotion of the pupil. 


In typing we may grade on the completion of a 
definite budget of assigned work, a minimum rate 
on familiar matter, a minimum rate on new matter, 
and on outside work done by the pupil. In book- 
keeping a definite amount of laboratory work should 
be required; but this alone should not entitle a 
pupil to promotion. Neatness of work, accuracy of 
figures and in the following of instructions, a proper 
understanding of theory and the ability to do the 
work required to pass a rigid test should all have 
strong influence in determining final results. Other 
subjects in the special group might be discussed in 
a similar way, but I shall be content with this dis- 
cussion of what we usually term the fundamental 
subjects in the commercial course. 


Summarizing the above discussion, we may say 
that there are certain rather definite requirements 
for a finished product of the commercial department. 
First, the pupil must have completed a high school 
course before he can be called finished. In the second 
place, he should have taken those general, broad- 
ening subjects that will best prepare him to fit in- 
telligently into the general business activities about 
him. And finally, he should have done his most 
intensive work in the subjects in the special group 
in an effort to attain the greatest possible degree of 
proficiency in those things that are to be the tools 
that he uses day by day in his pursuit of a livelihood. 
The size of the school and the restrictions placed 
upon teachers in the commercial department may 
determine in a large measure how far we can go 


with these things, but it will be fine for us all to 
strive toward a common goal in our work. 
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correlation of practical experience with his theo- 
retical training, second, by a definite program of 
study and of practice during the time of his teach- 
ing. In respect to the first, I believe that no teacher 
should enter commercial instruction without actual 
experience in commerce. The selection of this 
practice and the assimilation of its values deter- 
mine the worth of the person. The time of the 
experience should be one year or more for high 
school teaching, long enough at least to provide an 
adequate practice contact. This business practice 
should be supervised by the educational institu- 
tion. In respect to the second, as Dr. Lehman has 
reminded us, the commercial teacher is comparable 
to the predicament of Alice in Wonderland when 
told by the Queen, “You must keep running all 
the time to even stay where you are.” He must 
both keep contact with the commercial world, and 
keep informed on professional principles. I thor- 
oughly concur in the opinion that a teacher should 
not be relieved from further systematic study 
upon obtaining his permanent certificate. 

There are four components of man—the physical, 
the mental, the moral and the spiritual. The great 
commandment is to “love thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, with all thy mind and 
with all thy strength.” This is a statement of the 
truth that the complete life is produced in a perfect 
expression of the four components. The concerted 
expression of each of the components has given 
rise to the four fundamental institutions—the 
home, the school, the state and the church. The 
home is the vital factor and centre of interest trom 
the beginning of life until the end. The state 
affords increasingly valuable guidance and protec- 
tion with the growing complexities of life. The 
Church promotes spiritual. felicity more certainly 
with extended contact and experience. But what 
of the school? The school is abandoned at the com- 


* mencement of life. I believe that education is direc- 
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tion in complete living. I wonder if life can be 
complete without a continuous educational pro- 
gram. 1 am perfectly persuaded that if a teacher 
cannot study, neither can he teach, and that if a 
teacher will not study, neither should he teach. 
Might it not be true that many major problems of 
education, of business, of law observance, of soci- 
ety generally, and of human happiness would be 
solved by an educational program for the whole 
of life? 





This is the last issue of ‘*The 
Balance Sheet’? for the present 
school year. The next issue will 
appear in September. Be sure to 
report a change in school address 
before September 1. 
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TRUE AND FALSE TESTS 


EDITOR'S NOTE. In the bookkeeping tests pre- 
pared by Professor Carlson of the Whitewater State 
Normal School and distributed under the auspices of 
“The Balance Sheet”, and in the commercial law tests 
prepared by Mr. Young of the Monmouth (Illinois) 
High School, and by Mr. Peters of the Manual Train- 
ing High School, Kansas City, Missouri, use has been 
made of the true and false type of test. These tests 
have proved to be the most popular tests ever pub- 
lished by this company. No claim has been made that 
the tests have reached the point of perfection, but it is 
believed that these measurement tests applied to the 
commercial subjects have proved to be a move in the 
right direction. 

Teachers of commercial subjects have continuously 
been urged to use “The Balance Sheet” as a medium 
for a discussion of their problems, and, in accord with 
this idea, space is here given to a letter written by 
Mr. P. H. Lynch of the Miller Commercial School, 
Scottsboro, Alabama, in which he criticizes the true 
and false type of test. In order to get before the 
readers of “The Balance Sheet™ the viewpoint of those 
who criticize and those who approve of this type of test, 
we asked Mr. P. B. S. Peters, the author of the series 
of tests in commercial law published in the three pre- 
ceding issues of “The Balance Sheet”, to write a reply 
to Mr. Lynch's letter. Both letters follow: 


To tHe Eprror: 
| | E was a great sage indeed who first remarked 


that it is easier to criticize than to correct. 

His observation is especially applicable to 
the construction of a set of examination questions. 
Probably no two teachers would ever be able to 
agree exactly on the questions which should consti- 
tute the model examination. There would be little 
difficulty, however, in getting some kind of agree- 
ment as to the general form which an examination 
should take. There would be, in the main, three 
groups: (1) those teachers favoring questions which 
require a general discussion with such incidental 
details as the individual teacher wished to stress; (2) 
those favoring questions which can be answered by 
yes or no; (3) those prefering one system under some 
circumstances and the other under different condi- 
tions. Personally, I prefer the first type and have lit- 
tle use whatever for the second system. The discus- 
sion here will be centered on attacking the “yes and 
no system”. Moreover, the criticism will be destruc- 
tive in the sense that nothing will be offered as a sub- 
stitute. It may prove to be constructive to some in 
the sense that it may show some of the weaknesses 
of the system. The writer pleads guilty to the charge 
of commission of the libel with premeditation and 
malice aforethought. To get a start on those who 
have their bricks ready, we herewith file a demurrer 
to avoid waste of time. Serve your writs, teachers, 
if you must, but make them to the point. 

It might be well to consider first the purpose of 
an examination. An examination might be said to be 
nothing more than an index or chart of the knowl- 
edge derived from a particular course; that is, it is 
the tangible evidence of progress in a given subject. 
This exercise may be simply a periodic log for the 
purpose of future guidance, or it may be the final 
chart indicating the knowledge and training de- 
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rived from the subject. The written examination is 
one of the methods by which students are taught 
to think properly under supervised instruction. The 
oral recitation has its purposes as well as its limita- 
tions. The written examination provides a means by 
which the student can concentrate his undivided 
attention on a question or problem which has been 
discussed in class and enables him to place the result 
of that thought on paper. It is, then, something of 
infinitely greater importance than an exercise given 
for the mere purpose of filling in time. 

Let us now consider the true and false test sys- 
tem. Under this plan, the examination consists of a 
series of statements followed by the words, true, 
false. One of these words is to be underlined, ac- 
cording to the truth or falsity of the statement 
made. In other words, if the student is not sure of 
the answer, the exercise resolves itself into a guess- 
ing game. Ah, do I hear a rumbling of protest from 
the front row of the yes-and-no-teachers? Perhaps. 
They are saying, “But we have eliminated all of that 
by taking off twice as much (or some other ratio) 
for every question which is incorrectly answered.” 
It certainly sounds interesting, but let us see 
whether that removes all of the difficulty. 

Under the “yes and no system”, there are usually 
several types of questions. It is a rare, if not un- 
heard of, examination which does not contain from 
one to ten questions which can be answered cor- 
rectly by the normal individual who uses the intelli- 
gence and reasoning with which the good Lord 
endowed him. It would not even be necessary for 
him to “sit in’ on the class discussion to do that. 
We shall merely indicate a question or two of this 
type taken from a recent series. They are: “A law 
is a rule of action”; “A national bank is chartered 
by the state’, etc. Thus we shall call this type 
number one, the so-called obvious question. It is 
not difficult to see the weakness inherent in ques- 
tions falling within this group. 

The second type of questions is the one which, 
by proper qualification of the answer, can be an- 
swered either way. This defeats the very purpose 
of the right and wrong question as it takes time and 
consideration in weighing the correctness of the 
answer. Considerable interlineation and marginal 
notation may be written in and the examiner is 
unable to check through his list with great rapidity. 
The lazy teacher, in conformity with his usual 
methods of indolence, usually marks such an answer 
wrong if it does not correspond to the key at his 
elbow. 

Let us take a question or two of this type. The 
following appeared in a recent series: “In case the 
amount of a debt is in dispute and a compromise 
agreement is entered into, this agreement is bind- 
ing’; “A mortgage conveys title to lands without 
conveying possession”. The first statement is rather 
misleading and could be answered correctly either 
way. As a general proposition, the correct answer 
would be “True”. Yet, with qualifications, it could 
be answered just as correctly the other way. If the 
compromise is based upon a mistake of fact—that is, 
where both parties have assumed a fact which did 
not exist and which was essential to the obligation— 
the party injured can recover any difference which 
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was due to him, and, in this sense, the compromise 
agreement would not be binding. See Woodward on 
Quasi Contracts, Section 17. The second question 
stated above can be answered equally well either 
way. Under the common law view which has been 
accepted in many of our states, the mortgage is a 
conveyance of title in lands which will be defeated 
by the payment of the debt or the performance of 
the obligation for which it is given. This convey- 
ance becomes absolute upon the failure of the mort- 
gagor to perform the conditions. Under the other 
view of the mortgage, it is simply held to be a lien 
or a charge on the lands specified and the legal title, 
as distinguished from the equitable title, does not 
pass until foreclosure. Thus we can see that the 
question can be answered either way and nothing 
is gained by the true and false system. 

Another frequent type of question used in the 
“yes and no series” is the question which has little 
or no significance. It is merely a stated fact which 
has little importance in regard to the acquisition of 
knowledge or in regard to the training of students 
to think rationally. In other words, the question is 
so much dead weight. The following is an example 
of this type: “Under the Common Law debtors 
were imprisoned for debt, and sometimes put to 
death”. This is all very true and it is no doubt 
interesting from a historical or sociological view- 
point. But is it really very important in the study 
of Commercial Law? It may seem so to some teach- 
ers, yet I must confess that it does not bear sufh- 
cient weight with me to formulate a question on it. 

Let us consider one more style of question. This 
type is the one in which the question supplies the 
details which are too apt to be overlooked by the 
student. The question may involve several elements 
and, of these, the student is almost certain to 
remember one or more. The remaining element or 
elements may be past recollection. Yet with this 
type of question, the teacher has furnished all of the 
necessary information and the student simply 
checks the proper answer. The following is an ex- 
ample of this type: “Four necessary elements in 
every binding contract are: competent parties, 
agreement, legal subject matter and consideration.” 
It is extremely doubtful whether such a question 
would enable the student to retain the points when 
once he is beyond the walls of the classroom. It is 
indeed hard to see how such a question stimulates 
much thought on the part of the student. 

The “yes and no teachers” defend the system by 
advancing the position that it enables the examiner 
to get over more ground. In its way, perhaps it 
does. And yet, on second thought, I wonder 
whether in the final analysis anything is really 
gained. As indicated above, so many questions 
usually used in this system have faults which really 
make it difficult to say that anything is really gained 
in the end. Personally, I have not found it hard to 
cover the subject by the use of ten old-fashioned 
type questions. These questions may be of a general 
nature with any number of detailed points embodied 
therein. Still another advantage offered by the de- 
fenders of the idea is that it makes the grading of 
papers easier. There is no answer to that. Where 
the questions are of such nature as to provide only 
one interpretation, of course the grading of papers 
is nothing more than mechanical routine. The sys- 
tem is an excellent device for those teachers who 
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are a little too inclined to be indolent. No doubt 
the true and false system was invented by some 
lazy teacher. — P. H. LYNCH 


A REPLY 


N the criticism of the true and false tests, appear- 
ing above, the author has seen fit to attack the 
value of the modern objective tests by an at- 

tempt to discount some of the questions used in a 
true-false test in Commercial Law. He then proceeds 
to condemn the use of true and false tests without 
(accepting his own confession for full value) offering 
any constructive substitute. The writer appears as 
counsel for the defense, fully satisfied that the cause 
he represents is correct in theory, in principle, and 
in practice. The writer also submits in the begin- 
ning that the declaration that one has no use for a 
modern educational ideal and personally prefers 
some other method of approach, is hardly a sufh- 
cient basis for condemning a forward movement. 

While the article in question is presumably aimed 
at tests in Commercial Law, yet it is apparent that 
the objections offered apply with equal force to 
examinations in Bookkeeping, English, Civics, or 
any other subject attempting to use the true-false 
or modern type examinations. 

Examinations are for the purpose of testing in 
some measure the industry and skill of the teacher, 
and the proficiency of the student. Their value to 
the learner is not so much in the form of the exam- 
ination as the benefit to be derived from the prepa- 
ration for the test, in reviewing the subject-matter; 
and in knowing that there will be an accounting at 
some future period for correct thinking, and that 
there will be a need for a recalling of desirable and 
useful information. 

The only proof a teacher can have of his success 
or failure is to be found in the achievements of those 
he teaches as evidenced by their response in an 
examination, whether it be a truefalse, yes-no 
completion, or essay type of examination. In what 
other way can a teacher be sure that his methods 
are sound, that he is making the best use of his own 
and his student’s time, except as he discovers the 
results of his teaching, whether in a daily quiz, or 
in a formal examination? 

If a test is “a periodic log for the purpose of 
future guidance” surely the true-false tests fill that 
requirement for they furnish information for stress- 
ing future work. A measuring instrument to be 
valuable must possess certain fundamental charac- 
teristics. It must measure what it intends to meas- 
ure—and the measurement must be accurate. It 
must eliminate the personal equation. It should be 
capable of being easily administered, and the scor- 
ing must be correct (do not forget this) otherwise 
it is a waste of time and a fruitful source of evil. 


It has always been considered proper in time 
past that every examination should contain some 
questions which each student could answer. If the 
examination questions are correctly planned there 
will be questions too difficult for anyone to get 
absolutely correct. One question may be many 
times as hard as some other question to which equal 
value must be given. Hence, it is no argument 
against the true-false tests that in an examination 
of 100 or more questions that there may be several 
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questions “which can be answered correctly by the 
normal individual who uses the intelligence and 
reasoning with which the good Lord endowed 
him.” Nor is it a test of the value of the kind of an 
examination given if the questions submitted in a 
law examination be affected by local or jurisdic- 
tional differences. It is always understood that if 
there is any element of falseness in the question the 
entire question is to be considered false. 

The charge is made that there is an element of 
guessing in the modern objective type of examina- 
tion. The charge is admitted. We plead guilty. But 
who will deny that the same charge cannot be made 
equally against the essay type of examination? 
Where is there an examination of the latter type in 
which both the student and the teacher do not 
resort to guessing and bluff—at times? It has been 
demonstrated time and time again that a teacher in 
grading an essay-type examination will vary in his 
grading upon regrading the same paper at a later 
time. And if the same papers are graded by different 
teachers there will be as many different grades as 
there are graders, the score thereby given becoming 
a ridiculous absurdity. For instance, in a certain 
mathematical examination, a subject that is pre- 
sumed to be exact, 116 teachers graded the same 
paper under the same conditions with results vary- 
ing from 28 to 92. This would never have happened 
if the examination had been a standardized true- 
false test, and there had been a despised “key” 
used for the purpose of checking the accuracy of 
the results. Each student would, at least, have had 
a fair deal. 

It is needless to call your attention to the fact 
that the old type examination requires long answers 
to a few short questions, while the new type exam- 
ination calls for short answers to long questions— 
and many of them. It is therefore evident that the 
former plan is deficient in testing the subject- 
matter due to the small number of questions given, 
an unavoidable deficiency, while the new-type is 
more comprehensive and consequently more 
thorough. Paterson, an authority on the subject of 
testing, calls attention to the unreliability of the 
traditional examination because (1) of the inade- 
quacy of the sampling, the questions being too few; 
(2) the complex nature of the required answers; 
(3) the lack of standardized scoring units; and (4) 
the presence of irrelevant factors influencing the 
judgment of the real merit of the given answers. 

It is impossible to get specific information from 
a general question. Make the question as definite 
as you please and the answer will be as general as 
you could fondly wish. It is important to have 
some known definite facts about a subject that can 
be used on a moment's notice. To be able to decide 
a proposition definitely, concisely, quickly, and 
accurately, without having to take time to reason 
it out, or mentally debate it so as to arrive at a 
definite conclusion is a desirable accomplishment. 

The assertion that the true-false method is an 
excellent device for those teachers who are inclined 
to be indolent and that it was probably invented 
by some lazy teacher is somewhat specious in char- 
acter. It is suggestive of the old lady who insisted 
that a religion was good only in so far as it was 
difficult. If the true-false and allied type of exam- 
inations are the device of indolent teachers let us 
have more of their kind! Labor saving devices of 
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all sorts are the product of some lazy individual. 
It must have been a lazy person who constructed 
the multiplication table, who improved the prim- 
itive methods of bookkeeping records prevalent 
when it was the custom to make records by notch- 
ing sticks; who would use a tallow candle rather 
than an electric light, or write with a piece of 
charcoal instead of a typewriter? Why attempt to 
enumerate the efficient labor saving devices and 
improvements in common usage? Undoubtedly they 
are the invention of some lazy being who desired to 
save time and conserve his energy for some other 
task. 

Emphatically, it requires more time, more skill, 
and more ability, to prepare a comprehensive ob- 
jective test than it does to prepare the essay type, 
where a few general statements are embodied in 
ten ordinary questions thought out in a few minutes. 

What mystic virtue is there in the number ten 
in reference to the old-style examination questions? 
Why not seven, or eleven, or any other number of 
questions? Is it because it is easier to grade the 
results? Certainly not, because that would be 
evidence of indolence or a lazy makeshift in looking 
for something easy. And, when giving the so- 
called standard examination in commercial law why 
not try some of these questions: 

“1. Discuss (a) the essentials of an offer; (b) in 
what way does an offer come to an end? and (c) 
state the essential elements of an acceptance. 

2. Why does the law not enforce all simple 
promises? 

3. What simple promises does the law enforce? 

4. What contracts are required to be in writing 
and justify each case. 

5. What is the social justification for con- 
tracts.” These questions are from the examination 
given in Business Law in the summer session of the 
Chicago University four years ago. After your 
class has tried these questions give them a chance 
at an extended list of objective tests and you will 
have a different attitude toward the subject. Carry 
the experiment a step farther. After scoring the 
two sets of papers regrade them ten days later and 
note the variations in your grades under the old 
plan and the similarity of the score under the 
modern plan. The proof, sir, is in the testing. 

The adoption of objective or new-type examina- 
tion methods by the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the Board of Examiners of the New 
York City Board of Education; the prognostic and 
placement tests of some of the great universities; 
the intelligence tests of the Army, and similar bodies 
and agencies is a confirmation of their great value 
as a measuring instrument. If this sort of test is 
desirable for determining intelligence, why is it not 
an excellent method for testing or measuring in- 
telligent progress? 

The modern method of examination, whether 
true-false, yes-no, completion, or recognition type 
is an index of achievement. While it may not be 
perfect, it has certain definite objectives. Not the 
least virtue is the fact that it compels definite 
answers, and enables the teacher to cover ground 
more intensely than otherwise could be accom- 
plished with the same energy, the same friction, the 
same preparation on the part of the examiner and 
of the one examined, and with a minimum of 


drudgery. — P. B. S. PETERS 
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THE PRESENT TREND IN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 

by 

M. E. STUDEBAKER* 


teacher training it is necessary for us to go 

back a few years and see the progress that has 
been made, and from this we can determine the direc- 
tion in which we are now moving. How many of you 
teachers have had special training in commercial 
work before you started to teach these subjects? 
How many of you have had a special methods course 
in the subjects you are now teaching? How many of 
you have had a course in “The High School Course 
of Study” with special emphasis upon the content 
of the commercial courses, year in which they 
should be given, their correlation with other 
courses, etc? How many of you have had a course 
of study leading directly towards preparation for a 
position as supervisor of commercial education or 
head of a commercial department, etc.? The most 
of you, we presume, have had a general course in 
commercial subjects but your specific training lies 
largely in that gained from the experience you have 
had in your various positions. 

It has only been a short time since little or no 
effort was made by our colleges and normal schools 
to offer training in commercial subjects. The demand 
for commercial courses in our high schools made a 
corresponding demand upon our colleges and normal 
schools for teachers of these subjects. Were they 
prepared? For the most part, NO. Therefore com- 
mercial teachers had to take their professional work 
in these schools and then apply those methods to 
their knowledge of business subjects. Although 
this was not entirely satisfactory it was the best 
that could be done under the circumstances. 

Not many years ago I sent a letter to several of 
our largest colleges and universities with an inquiry 
as to the extent of their courses in commercial sub- 
jects. For the most part no training in these subjects 
was offered and if so, it was with the view towards 
preparation for business positions. There were 
three or four normal schools that were offering spe- 
cial courses for the training of commercial teachers. 
It was about this time that a former teacher in one 
of these normal schools was elected to a position in 
one of our large universities. He must have been 
dissatisfied with conditions as he found them in the 
university for he permitted to be published an 
article in which he said that the normal schools had 
no right to try to train commercial teachers as this 
was a part of the work of the department of educa- 
tion in our colleges and universities. He stated that 
they were not properly equipped and because of 
limited faculties were unable to give the work as it 
should be given. He admitted that they were not to 
be blamed for starting this work as the colleges and 
universities were slow to provide for this need, etc., 
etc. His article must have had some influence for 
the university with which he was connected soon 
afterwards discontinued practically all courses in 
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commercial education in their department of educa- 
tion. A place was made for him on the faculty in 
the school of Economics. This may be an exception 
but it only shows how reluctant the larger schools 
have been in recognizing this demand for special 
courses in commercial teacher training. I am sure 
that we are indebted to those smaller colleges and 
normal schools for the service they have rendered. 
We have only to look at the curricula of all of our 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools today. We 
find extensive preparations being made to train men 
and women to fill positions of responsibility in the 
commercial departments of our public high schools. 
We also find that our larger schools have awakened 
to the need and demand for special training for com- 
mercial teachers. When such schools as Harvard, 
Columbia University, the University of Chicago, 
and other schools of equal prominence announce 
special courses for commercial teachers it is a happy 
indication of the trend in commercial teacher train- 
ing. 

A part of this demand for commercial teacher 
training courses has been due to a change in the 
license system of most of the states. Only a short 
time ago a graduate of a commissioned high school 
in the state of Indiana with twelve weeks of normal 
training was eligible to receive a license upon pass- 
ing the examination in the subjects he wished to 
teach. Asa result many inferior teachers were given 
a license. 1 knew a young man who had studied 
typing twelve weeks that passed the stenography 
examination and was given his license to teach sten- 
ography. He knew the keyboard of a typewriter 
and had a very small knowledge of typing. He had 
never studied the first principles of shorthand and 
yet, he was licensed to teach shorthand and typing 
in any high school in the state of Indiana. Today no 
teacher is granted a license to teach any subject in 
the high schools of Indiana who has not had at 
least three years of training, a part of which must 
include special work in education and the subject 
he wishes to teach. A license is, therefore, granted 
on his preparation and training, rather than his 
ability to answer a few general questions. 


Michigan gives a special certificate in commercial 
subjects upon the completion of a course of at least 
two years in advance of a four-year high school 
course with certain required credits in education, 
English, general subjects, as well as courses in the 
special subject. After 1926 the completion of a three- 
year normal course will be required for a special 
certificate. 


In order to obtain a license to teach commercial 
subjects in Wisconsin, it is necessary for a teacher 
to present evidence of having completed a commer- 
cial course fully and fairly equivalent to the three- 
year commercial course at the Whitewater State 


*Head of the department of commerce, The Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Normal School, or the four-year commercial course 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

In Minnesota there are two plans for obtaining 
a certificate. (1) A certificate is granted on the com- 
pletion of a three-year course for teachers of com- 
mercial subjects in an approved institution, usually 
a state normal school or teachers’ college, or (2) a 
certificate is granted on the completion of two years 
of collegiate work and in addition one year of train- 
ing for the teaching of commercial subjects in an 
approved institution, usually a “business college.” 
The deputy commissioner adds that some qualify as 
teachers of commercial subjects by graduating from 
the School of Commerce, University, and taking 
special work in shorthand and typing. He states 
further that the present requirements are not fixed 
and that it is probable that commercial teachers 
will have to qualify on the basis of a degree with 
adequate commercial training. 

In Illinois a graduate of a recognized four-year 
high school who has completed at least two years 
of work in a recognized institution of higher learn- 
ing devoted mainly to commercial subjects and in- 
cluding twelve hours in education and six in English 
may receive a special certificate to teach commercial 
subjects in the state without examination. 

Teachers of commercial subjects desiring certifica- 
tion from the State Department of Missouri must 
show that they have completed at least two years" 
training in commercial subjects, and must have 734 
hours in teaching commercial subjects or Education. 

Pennsylvania offers a number of different certifi- 
cates to meet certain requirements with a minimum 
of two years’ training required on all of them. In 
certain cases practical experience is also required. 

In New York graduation from an approved four- 
year high school course or its equivalent and the 
satisfactory completion of a three-year course of 
study or its equivalent in an approved school are 
the minimum requirements. The Supervisor of 
Commercial Education for the State of New York 
writes that he believes it to be only a short time 
until a college degree will be an absolute require- 
ment for public school commercial teachers in the 
State. 

These are the requirements of only a few states. 
However, they are sufficient to show that in almost 
every instance at least two years of training is re- 
quired above the regular four-year high school 
course for a license to teach commercial subjects. 
There is also a strong tendency to make these re- 
quirements exact a four-year course with a degree 
in education as a minimum. Special certificates may 
be granted temporarily on the completion of a 
three-year course but eventually all teachers will be 
required to have a degree before being given a per- 
manent license to teach commercial -subjects in the 
public high schools of our country. 

This we believe is a step in the right direction 
and should be welcomed by all live-wide-awake com- 
mercial teachers. Instead of objecting to such re- 
quirements, we should lend our aid in having such 
standards adopted for it will certainly place the 
commercial teacher on one of the highest planes in 
the field of education and one on which he or she 
tightly belongs. 

There is one thing that some of our colleges and 
universities are doing now which I believe to be 
fundamentally wrong. This is the practice of not 


allowing credit in shorthand or typing to count as 
a credit towards graduation. There are certain 
states that require a college degree before a com- 
mercial teacher may receive a life license. And yet, 
some of our schools require applicants who apply 
for the course that will prepare them to teach 
shorthand or typing to carry these courses as extra 
subjects since credit cannot be given on them count- 
ing towards graduation. Think of it—the subjects 
you are preparing to teach must be taken as a side 
issue for they are not worth regular college credit. 
I believe that these subjects can be taught. I believe 
also that when they are properly taught they pro- 
duce intellectual value to the student that may be 
classified as just as cultural as that which is received 
from many other so-called academic courses. Schools 
that are not willing to give proper credit for such 
courses should not take the time of the students 
from other courses which are required for gradua- 
tion. I sincerely believe, therefore, that it is unjust 
to the student to require them to take courses they 
are preparing to teach as extra subjects when the 
state department demands that they must have a 
college degree to teach these subjects. Fortunately 
this situation does not exist everywhere and I be- 
lieve in time will be adjusted. 

We must look with favor upon the encouraging 
evidence of greater interest on the part of univer- 
sities in training commercial teachers. This is bound 
to help improve the general education and academic 
training of commercial teachers. It will give them a 
foundation in educational psychology and the funda- 
mentals of education which will help them apply 
the improved methods of presenting their subject 
to the boys and girls of our high schools. I believe 
it will also contribute materially to their own ad- 
vancement for they will be better prepared and 
this is certain to show itself in the way of a deserved 
promotion. 

Again, teacher training institutions, whether 
they be normal schools and teachers’ colleges, or 
universities are outlining courses to meet the special 
requirements of those concerned. For instance, 
teachers who will be required to take a position in 
a small high school will have to teach all commercial 
subjects and will, therefore, have to have a general 
knowledge of them all. If the teacher is preparing 
to teach one subject in a school where the commer- 
cial department is divided into departments, he 
should be specially trained in that subject. Too 
much of his time should not be spent in getting just 
a little of so many other subjects. It is true that he 
may perhaps be better qualified for advancement if 
he has a knowledge of more than one commercial 
subject. On the other hand it would be far better, 
since he aims to teach bookkeeping, for him to know 
bookkeeping and know it well than to have studied 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, commercial law, 
etc., and yet not know any of them. I feel, therefore, 
that the tendency is to prepare specialists in the 
various lines of commercial subjects in those com- 
munities where departmental work is found. How- 
ever, in places where the smaller high school is prev- 
alent it is necessary that the courses be made more 
general. Teacher training institutions should outline 
their courses accordingly. 

In conclusion let me say that I believe that com- 
mercial teacher training is developing towards a 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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THE OUTGOING PAPER REPORT 
by 
A. J. WATTS 


Note: 


“The Balance Sheet” welcomes contributions from teachers which provide information in regard to 


methods in teaching commercial subjects. In this article, the writer explains how he handles the outgoing paper 
reports in teaching “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”. Mr. Watts is head of the commercial de- 
partment in the new G. A. R. Memorial High School of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


N reading over a recent article in one of our lead- 
ice commercial journals my attention was at- 

tracted to one of the first problems of an efficiency 
expert. The principal duty of an efficiency expert is 
the elimination of everything that is unnecessary in 
the performance of a given task. It has appeared to 
me many times, that too frequently, in our desire for 
elimination, we cast aside some of the little problems, 
which are of vital importance in the training of the 
individual in his chosen profession. One of these 
seemingly, but vital problems in the teaching of 
bookkeeping, is afforded through Outgoing Paper 
Reports. 

The routine of handling the outgoing paper 
report in the G. A. R. high school, is as follows: 
At the completion of the entry preceding the 
outgoing paper report, the students check back on 
all transactions, since the last report, to ascertain 
if they have recorded all transactions properly. 
Upon the completion of this check they immediately 
foot each book of original entry. The contents of the 
outgoing paper envelope, or as it is termed “Out- 
going Mail”, is then properly sorted and listed on 
the report, the student checking each item with 
his books of original entry. Each item on the report 
is itemized on the reverse side of the report. This is 
to facilitate matters upon taking a Trial Balance. 
At this point the student auditors are called into 
session. It is the duty of every auditor to verify all 
calculations, extensions and additions. To see if all 
invoices, receipts and checks, or any other com- 
mercial papers, are properly filled out and all letters 
properly constructed. To preserve the proper busi- 
ness atmosphere, all student auditors are looked 
upon as a distinct unit. It seems to me that it is of 
as much importance to have these outgoing papers 
properly filled out, as the journalizing of any trans- 
action. 

Quite frequently a student will hand in a report 
which is incorrect, in so much as the sales invoices 
are concerned, and is then required to correct same. 
If he verifies his extensions and arrives at an accurate 
amount for the total sales of his invoices, he uncon- 
sciously corrects the invoice, but in turn, fails to 
correct his sales tickets, or vice versa. If the sales 
invoices are listed separately, numerically, on the 
reverse side of the report, it will be an easy matter 
for him to check up his sales tickets, should he 
have any trouble later on with his Trial Balance, 
which in turn would revert to the books of original 
entry. Upon completing his postings, the student 
then compiles his Trial Balance. Should he then 
confront himself with an unbalanced Trial Balance, 
he immediately commences to check his postings. 
If these are found to be correct, his next step would 
be to check back his books of original entry with 
his transaction sheets. If no error appears through 


his checking, in many cases, the mistake is traceable 
to the Sales account. 

It is our policy to have the student make a 
correcting journal entry for overcharges or under- 
charges for merchandise sold to customers. Quite 
frequently the student will omit this entry, resulting 
in his Customers account showing the improper 
balance. Should the student check up on these 
correcting entries in the journal, he immediately 
refers to his sales tickets. He checks them up with 
his sales journal and sales invoices and at this point 
should he wish to refer to these amounts, he would 
have nothing to refer to, because in most cases the 
invoices have already been destroyed by the teacher 
in charge. Should then the student desire to refer 
to these amounts, he ordinarily has two avenues of 
escape. The first, a long tedious one, to verify each 
sales ticket, the second to have these amounts 
checked back by the teacher, through the use of the 
“Key”. In many cases, the use of the “Key” does 
more harm to the student than good. If the student 
has access to his outgoing report, which should 
always be kept on file until the completion and 
verification of the set, he shall have as much avail- 
able information as that offered by the “Key”, and 
yet it instills in him a certain amount of depend- 
ability, which is not, or never can be, obtained by 
the use of the “Key”. 

I also wish to state, that in addition to verifying 
the reports, the next operation on the part of the 
student auditors is to stamp all reports which have 
been properly verified by the student auditors, as 
well as certified by the teacher in charge. At the 
teacher’s final inspection, the reports are passed 
over to the chief auditor, who stamps then as 
follows: 

Inspected and Approved 

Name of Teacher, per auditor’s initials 

Date 

Grade 

The grade is then recorded on the Progress Card, 
which is a large chart bearing the names of all 
students in bookkeeping, as well as the work to be 
completed. The assistant auditors then list the 
grade and date on each student's direction card as 
well as punch the number recently completed. 

While the auditors are checking up on these 
reports, we try to utilize all the time possible. 
During this interval of time, a review of the trans- 
actions from the last report is then taken up, in 
this way utilizing all the time available. The review 
constitutes the reading of the transaction by a 
student, as for example, number 29, part 1, January. 

The student called upon would read the trans- 
action and then tell his debit and credit in the 
form of a code similar to the Carlson test. If the 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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MODERN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by 


RAYMOND V. CRADIT* 


tional state. Consequently, business edu- 

cators differ widely as to what should be 
taught and what methods should be used in the 
teaching. We cannot say with any degree of assur- 
ance that business courses should be taught by 
lecture, class discussion, or project. Who can say, 
when it comes to the business curriculum, that we 
shall offer this and that with the result that what is 
gleaned therefrom will function later in the business 
life. If it could be foretold just what subjects would 
best aid the student in his business career, education 
for him and his instructor would be a comparatively 
simple matter. But because of individual differences, 
and because of rapid economic and social upheavals 
no such prognostication can be made, and one can 
only accept those principles at hand as mere cri- 
terions in determining a business curriculum. 


In the first place, the student should have some 
knowledge relating to the practical side of commer- 
cial affairs—subjects which the novice may use to 
gain a position and make his living therefrom while 
waiting for advancement. For those that intend to 
enter into the retailing field some of these subjects 
may never be called into operation. But for those 
intending to associate themselves with a large firm 
or corporation they are almost indispensable. Since, 
in the commercial world longhand has been replaced 
by typewriting the ability to use a typewriter as it 
should be used (i. e. by the touch system), is quite 
essential. In order to be able to write a letter which 
will impress and influence a prospective employer, 
creditor, or customer (impress and influence them 
as you wish) considerable knowledge of business and 
sales correspondence becomes necessary. Other 
basic subjects which may prove useful are office 
management, files and records, and shorthand. 


In the second place, there should be offered for 
the future entrepreneur, executive, salesman, and 
retailer, a certain number of courses which teach 
the “why of things.” The “why” is more important 
than the “how” for the latter will be governed 
largely by local conditions, the particular kind of 
business engaged in and the policies of the institu- 
tion. The “why” of diminishing returns and mar- 
ginal utility may be learned in economics. The 
“why” of amortization and depreciation can be 
learned in bookkeeping and accounting. Other sub- 
jects which might be classed in the “why group” 
are salesmanship, advertising, business law, com- 
mercial geography, business administration, bank- 
ing and finance. 

To be able to interest himself in things which 
are of concern to the other fellow as well as being 
able to render some service to the community at 
large, the business man needs, thirdly, to study 
some subjects having a liberalizing and instrumental 
value. In this group it seems that English is para- 
mount in order that he may know how to intelli- 


M corals business education is in its transi- 


gently convey his thoughts to the other party and 
to such organizations that seek his advice and opin- 
ions on certain matters. A knowledge of psychology 
will not only help him in understanding the “mind 
of the buyer” but will enable him to isolate the 
peculiar interests of his associates and by playing 
upon these interests establish friendly relationships. 
Sociology will be an asset to him when it comes to 
analyzing the problems of the community as well as 
the problems which confront his own concern. 

Lastly, to prevent the business man from becom- 
ing a slave or a mere automaton a variety of courses 
should be offered which will teach him how to 
beneficially employ his leisure time. Many a business 
man not knowing how to spend his off hours and 
not wishing to remain idle returns again to the 
“grind.” Those avocational subjects should be suffi- 
cient in number so that he may have opportunity to 
select those wherein his interest lies. A course in 
Shakespeare or the English drama will better enable 
him to enjoy the theatre and a play. A course in 
music appreciation will permit him to lose himself 
in the concordance of sweet sounds though he know 
not the technique of blowing a cowhorn. Work in 
history and classical languages may also be included 
in this group and there are many others which need 
not be mentioned at this time. 

The above is by no means exhaustive. No doubt 
there are subjects that could be added, substituted, 
or eliminated altogether. At present we have no 
way of knowing what the modern business cur- 
riculum should contain and we can only formulate 
one by using certain fundamental principles as 
guides in selecting the courses. 


THE PRESENT TREND IN 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
(Continued from page 19) 
standard which it should maintain in order to serve 
a community as it should. No other line of teaching 
embraces more training than commercial teaching. 
The demands of our state departments and super- 
intendents for the best trained teachers available is 
evidence of this. Would that I might be able to in- 
spire you to the realization that the only way you 
can do better work in training your boys and girls 
to meet the present demands of the business man is 
to fully equip ‘yourself with the best in the way of 
special training for your work. You owe this to your- 
self and your profession. Why shouldn't we, as com- 
mercial teachers, be just as well trained in our work 
as teachers of other subjects in our public high 
schools? We are sure that teacher training institu- 
tions are now endeavoring to do their part. They 
have much to learn but I believe that you readily ap- 
preciate their problems and the effort they are mak- 
ing to help place the profession of commercial teach- 
ing on the very highest pinnacle of success and that 
you stand ready to assist in this most worthy move- 

ment. 








*Mr. Cradit is instructor of Secretarial Sciences in the School of Business Administration, University of 
Florida. This article is based upon an address delivered at the Southern Teachers’ Association meeting in Jack- 
sonville, December, 1925. 





20th CENTURY BOOKKEEP! 


There are a great many interesting features of ‘20 
a ing’ which contribute to the popularity ofthis 
Le describe all of these features within the limits of 
—s few of the reasons why this system is used in over 
ondary grade in the United States in which book 


1. ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ consists of a 


text and practice sets. The text contains the discussion of principles | 
with illustrations, exercises and questions to aid the pupil in acquiring 
a knowledge of the principles. The sets contain material intended to 
provide information relative to bookkeeping procedure and to test the | 


ability of the student to apply his knowledge of the principles learned 
through a study of the text. The sets constitute independent units of 
practice work hence are not included in the text’ but are furnished 
separately. 


2. The text is arranged in divisions, each of which is further 
subdivided into chapters. Each chapter contains a scientific and peda- 
gogical discussion of a particular phase of bookkeeping and accounting. 
The subject matter of each chapter is developed through (a) discussion 
of principles, (b) illustrations showing application of principles, (c) 
questions which may be used as a basis for class discussions to develop i? 3 
the principles, and (d) exercises, the completion of which requires an i 
application of the principles in a practical way. 


3. A number of practice sets of varying length and with or 
without vouchers makes it possible for the teacher to select those which 
he prefers to use because of their adaptability to the conditions under 
which the subject is taught. The practice sets are not used as a means 
of developing bookkeeping principles, but each set is a project which 
tests the ability of the student to apply the principles under conditions 
similar to those existing in business. “20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting” was the first bookkeeping system in which the project { 
method was applied to the teaching of bookkeeping. 
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There are fifty-five cities in the United Stites 
which there is an adoption of a bookkeeping text 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” is 

LE] seven of these cities. McKinsey’ s Bookkeeping al 
FS publication, i is the adopted text in five of these citi 
three cities are divided among six other bookkeey 
and Accounting”’ is, therefore, adopted for exclu 

competing bookkeeping texts combined. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBL 
THIRD AND VINE 
CINCINNATI, | 


CHICAGO NEW YOR 
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EPING AND ACCOUNTING 


2s of ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 

of|this system. It is obviously impossible to 

imits of this announcement. Following are a UE 
i inover sixty percent of all the schools of sec- 

ch bookkeeping is taught: 


4. Teachers obtain better results in the use of “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” because of the material furnished as an 
aid to teaching the subject. Teachers using this system are furnished 
with (a) a teacher's manual providing information as an aid to the 

| conducting of class recitations; (b) keys providing the results of the 
practice work as an aid to checking, (c) weekly outlines which provide 
information that is an aid in making assignments for study and practice 
and which serve as a standard of attainment with which the progress 
of the pupils may be compared. 


5. Standard measurement tests are provided to be used from 
time to time as a means of testing the students’ knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Tests suitable for final examinations are also provided. Cer- 
tificates of credit are awarded for satisfactory completion of each division 
of the course, and finally upon satisfactory completion of the course 
the pupil is awarded a certificate of proficiency. 


6. Through service departments every effort is made to cooper- 
ate with the teacher in the hope that he may secure a maximum of 
results and to provide an incentive for the pupil studying “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” to put forth his best efforts. Such 
service can be rendered only by a company which specializes in the 
publication of bookkeeping material, a company of which every em- 
ployee, from the stenographer in the office to the representative who 

{ comes in contact with the teacher, has had special training to fit him 
to render valuable service to teachers and students. 


1 Stites of more than 100,000 population each in 

ing text for uniform use in all the high schools. 

ting” is the officially adopted text in twenty- 

eping and Accounting, another South-Western LE] 
nesecities. Adoptions in the remaining twenty- Fe 
ookkeeping texts. ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping 

or exclusive use in more of these cities than all 
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THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING AND 





CALCULATING MACHINES 
AND ITS RELATION TO BUSINESS 
by 
J. C. SPRINGMAN* 


HE commercial curriculum in any high school 
| is incomplete and inadequate if it does not have 
a good course in machine bookkeeping and one 
in machine calculation. Machines are displacing 
hand work in every line of productive enterprise, 
and wherever possible they are applied to office 
work to increase production. Business today is 
confronted with the problem of maximum output 
at a reduced cost per unit. The successful business 
will be one that can reduce the expense per unit of 
production. If the expenses of production are to be 
reduced, the labor factor must be reduced and the 
capital factor increased. It will be necessary for the 
office force to turn out the largest possible volume 
of work in a given time. This calls for the use of 
mechanical appliances and the use of these appli- 
ances to their full capacity, for expensive equip- 
ment, to be profitable, cannot be idle. The operation 
of this equipment requires operators who are 
thoroughly trained, and who can adjust themselves 
with a minimum waste of time and effort to the 
particular kind of machine work that they will be 
called upon to do. 

The kind of machines to be taught, at what point 
in the curriculum, who shall take the work, the 
nature of the course, and whether it shall be com- 
bined with some other work or taught as a distinct 
course are problems which confront the head of the 
commercial department and must be solved. 

Machine bookkeeping and machine calculation 
have been taught in the Pontiac High School for 
the past eight years. Before installing a new machine 
we always make a survey of the types of machines 
used in the various business institutions where our 
pupils will be employed. The situation is thoroughly 
discussed with office managers to determine the pur- 
pose for which the machine is installed by industry. 
The nature of the work to be done in an office fur- 
nishes the basis for the course of instruction to be 
given to our pupils. After conferences with office 
managers of the various business institutions one 
has a fairly accurate knowledge of their needs and 
can proceed quite intelligently as to the kind of 
machines to be installed and the nature of the course 
to be given. 

Machine bookkeeping is a senior occupation, 
calling for mature, well trained operators with 
judgment and skill. The position carries with it 
responsibility, calls for intelligence, and the pupil 
should have good all-around preliminary training 
before taking up this work. It is not advisable to 
give the course to young and immature pupils since 
they have not sufficient foundation on which to 
work, and would not be able to secure employment 
after completing the course. 


We give the course in machine bookkeeping to the 
pupils in the eleventh and twelfth grades. The work 
is taught as a part of the regular bookkeeping course. 
After the pupils have been taught and have a good 
understanding of the fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping, they are assigned to work on the 
machines, and work two and three periods a week; 
one pupil works on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and another pupil uses the same machine 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. All pupils work 
forty-five minutes per day, and use one of their 
vacant periods for this work. The machines are, 
therefore, in use every period of the day and this 
plan does not leave the expensive equipment idle. 
Pupils are first given a sufficient number of lessons 
to become familiar with the manipulation of the 
machine. After they have acquired a working 
knowledge of the machine, they take up the com- 
mercial work. The plan of instruction is based on 
the method of bookkeeping used by business insti- 
tutions which use the ledger posting machine and 
is similar to the system in use at the General Motors 
Truck Plant, who employ some of the pupils. We 
use accounts receivable only for teaching this work, 
since the handling of accounts payable is very 
similar and presents no difficulties. Accounts are 
kept with customers involving the handling of 
sales and receipts of payments on account. The 
pupils use invoices and credit memoranda which 
have been prepared for them and are very similar 
to the data that comes to the machine operator in an 
office. If a more extended course is desired, accounts 
payable may also be used. We find that pupils quite 
generally enjoy the work and like to keep on with it. 

After the commercial work is completed, the 
bank work is taken up. This involves the handling 
of checks and deposits and statement and ledger 
sheets. The pupils are given checks and deposit 
slips which are first listed on a sheet which corre- 
sponds to the check and deposit journal and is 
used in proving the work. The checks and deposits 
are then posted to the various accounts. The 
method employed for this work is identical with 
that used in the banks. Each day’s work is posted 
and proved in both the commercial and bank work. 
The proper method of filing the ledger sheets is also 
taught. 

The billing machine may be taught in the same 
manner as the ledger posting machines. This course 
also is planned to meet the particular need of 
businesses which use this type of machine, such as 
the Oakland Motor Car Company. From a survey 
we found that the billing machine is used largely 
for extending invoices, figuring discounts, and 

(Concluded on page 34) 


*Mr. Springman is director of the commercial department in the High School at Pontiac, Michigan. 
This article is based upon an address delivered at the last annual meeting of the National Education Association 


in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE BUILDING OF. A COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 


N February 27 and 28 a Commercial Teachers’ Conference was held at Muncie, Indiana. Following 
the conference a committee was asked to draw up suggested courses of study which would reflect 
the expression of the conference in regard to the building of a commercial curriculum. 


The committee consists of W. S. Barnhart of the Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Chair- 
man; M. S. Cole, Senior High School, Marion; and G. H. Clevenger of the Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie. 
This committee has drafted a report and has very kindly consented to its publication in “The Balance 
Sheet”. It will doubtless be of special interest to many of the readers of “The Balance Sheet” at this time 
of the year when so many will be considering changes in the course of study for next year. The report of 
the committee follows: 


1. This is not an attempt at standardization, either within a school or within the state. Within the 
school each student should have the greatest possible opportunity for the expression of his individuality. 
Each community within the state should select courses which meet the general requirements of the local 
industrial life. It is even more important that the content and subject matter of the courses finally selected 
should be colored to conform to the needs of local industries. 


2. These suggested courses should provide an aid to the student or his advisor in mapping out a 
suitable course of study. 


3. The division of labor in business organization has become so firmly established that we should 
no longer refer to any training in business as a “commercial course”. Neither should we confuse children 
or parents by placing before them a general commercial course with many electives. The following courses 
of study point to six ultimate vocational goals, each one of which is considered sufficiently definite and 
distinct to justify a preparatory course of study devoted to its attainment. 


4. Whenever possible, the social-business subjects have been inserted in these outlines. The reader 
will recognize in the college preparatory courses the influence of tradition and the control that higher insti- 
tutions still wield over the secondary schools. In the vocational courses will be seen the great vocational 
advantage to the student when these traditions are discarded. 


VOCATIONAL COURSE 
FOR BOOKKEEPING-CLERICAL WORKERS 


YEAR 1 YEAR 3 
Semester 1 Semester 2 Semester 5 Semester 6 
English I English II English V English VI 
Rapid Calculation Commercial Arithmetic Bookkeeping II Bookkeeping III 
Industrial History I Industrial History II Salesmanship Economics I 
Penmanship and Sp. I Penmanship and Sp. II _ History History 
(% cr.) : ¥ cr.) Typewriting III (12 cr.) Typewriting IV (% cr.) 
Phys. Ed. I (% cr.) Phys. Ed. II (% cr.) 
Expression I (% cr.) Expression II (% cr.) 
YEAR 2 YEAR 4 
Semester 3 Semester 4 Semester 7 Semester 8 
English III English IV Bookkeeping 1V Business English 
Business Practice Bookkeeping I Science I Science II 
Commercial Geography I Commercial Geography Business Law I Business Law II 
Machine Arithmetic II Economics II Business Administration 
Typewriting I (% cr.) Civics Public Speaking (14 cr.) Public Speaking (4% cr.) 


Typewriting II (1% cr.) 
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VOCATIONAL COURSE 
FOR STENOGRAPHIC-CLERICAL WORKERS 


YEAR 1 
Semester 1 Semester 2 
English I English II 
Rapid Calculation Commercial Arithmetic 
History I History II 
Penmanship and Spelling Penmanship and Spelling 
I (% cr.) II (% cr.) 


Physical Ed. I (% cr.) 
Expression I (3% cr.) 


Physical Ed. II (% cr.) 
Expression II (% cr.) 


YEAR 2 


Semester. 3 


English ITI 

Business Prac. or Machine 
Arithmetic 

Commercial Geography I 

Shorthand I 

Typewriting I (% cr.) 


Semester 4 


English IV 
Commercial Geography 
II 


Salesmanship 
Shorthand II 
Typewriting II (% cr.) 


YEAR 3 
Semester 5 Semester 6 
English V English VI 
Science I American History 
Civics Science II 


Shorthand III 


Shorthand IV 


Typewriting III (% cr.) Typewriting IV (% cr.) 


YEAR 4 


Semester 7 


Business English 
Business Law I 
American History 
Office Training 

Public Speaking (1% cr.) 


Semester 8 


Business Law II 

Filing 

Economics ‘ 
Business Administration 
Public Speaking (1% cr.) 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR STUDENTS WHO 
EXPECT TO ENTER THE FIELD OF 
RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


YEAR 1 


Semester 1 


English I 

Rapid Calculation 

History 

Penmanship and Sp. I 
(% cr.) 

Expression I (1% cr.) 

Phys. Ed. I (% cr.) 


Semester 2 


English II 

Commercial Arithmetic 

History (1% cr.) 

Penmanship and Sp. II 

Expression II (1% cr.) 

Physical Education II 
(% cr.) 


YEAR 2 


Semester 3 


English III 

Genera! Salesmanship 
Commercial Geography I 
Business Practice 


Show Card I (% cr.) 


Semester 4 
English IV 
Civics 
Commercial Geography 
II 


Textiles 
Show Card II (% cr.) 


YEAR 3 


Semester 5 


English V 
Non-Textiles 

French I 

Color and Design I 
Typewriting I (% cr.) 


Semester 6 


English VI 

Store Organization 
French Il 

Color and Design II 
Typewriting II (4er.) 


YEAR 4 


Semester 7 


Business English 

American History 

Science I 

Retail or Cooperative 
Salesmanship 

Public Speaking (14 cr.) 


Semester 8 


Marketing 

American History 

Science II 

Retail or Cooperative 
Salesmanship 

Public Speaking (34 cr.) 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR STUDENTS WHO 
EXPECT TO PURSUE 
AN ACCOUNTING COURSE IN COLLEGE 


YEAR 1 
Semester 1 Semester 2 
English I English II 
Algebra I Algebra II 
Language I Language II 
History I History II 


Physical Education I 


Physical Education II 


YEAR 2 


Semester 3 


English III 

Geometry I 

Language III 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Penmanship and Sp. I 
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Semester 4 


English IV 

Geometry II 

Language IV 

Business Practice 
Penmanship and Sp. Il 
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YEAR 3 


Semester 5 


English V 

Algebra III 

Business Administration 
Bookkeeping I 
Typewriting | 


Semester 6 


English VI 
Solid Geometry 
Business Law 
Bookkeeping II 
Typewriting I] 


YEAR 4 


Semester 7 


Business English 
American History 
Bookkeeping III 
Science I 

Public Speaking 


Semester 8 


Economics 
American History 
Bookkeeping IV 
Science II 

Public Speaking 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR STUDENTS WHO 
DESIRE TO PURSUE A COLLEGE COURSE 
IN ECONOMICS OR COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


YEAR 1 
Semester 1 Semester 2 
English I English II 
Algebra I Algebra II 
Language I Language II 
History I History II 


Phys. Ed. I (% cr.) 


Phys. Ed. II (% cr.) 


YEAR 2 


Semester 3 


English III 

Geometry I 

Language III 
Commercial Geography | 
Typewriting I (% cr.) 


Semester 4 


English IV 

Geometry II 

Language IV 

Commercial Geography 
II 

Typewriting II (% cr.) 


YEAR 3 
Semester 5 Semester 6 
English V English VI 
Algebra III Solid Geometry 
Bookkeeping I Bookkeeping II 
Science I Science II 
Typewriting III (% cr.) Typewriting IV (% cr.) 
YEAR 4 


Semester 7 


Business English 
Business Law 

American History 
Bookkeeping III 

Public Speaking (3% cr.) 


Semester 8 


Economics 

American History 
Bookkeeping IV 
Business Administration 
Public Speaking (% cr.) 


SUGGESTED COLLEGE ENTRANCE COURSE WITH 
SHORTHAND ELECTIVE 


This course is suggested for those who desire to learn stenography for aid in securing employment 


during vacation periods. 


YEAR 1 
Semester 1 Semester 2 
English I English II 
Algebra I Algebra II 
Language I Language II 
History I History II 
Phys. Ed. I (34 cr.) Phys. Ed. II (2% cr.) 
YEAR 2 
Semester 3 Semester 4 
English III English IV 
Geometry I Geometry II 
Language III Language IV 
Shorthand I Shorthand II 


Typewriting I (24 cr.) 


Typewriting II (% cr.) 


YEAR 3 
Semester 5 Semester 6 
English V English VI 
Algebra III Solid Geometry 
Language V Language VI 
Shorthand II] Shorthand IV 
Typewriting III (% cr.) Typewriting IV (% cr.) 
YEAR 4 
Semester 7 Semester 8 
Business English Economics 
Science I Science II 
Filing or Business Administration 


Commercial Elective 
Business Law 


or Elective 
Office Trainin 


Public Speaking I (24 cr.) Public Speak. ii (% cr.) 
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W. L. Edwards 


W. L. EDWARDS says that he “first saw day- 
light at an early age in ‘Egypt’, Illinois”. He was the 
youngest of a family of six children and was born in 
a log cabin. In the early 80's he was taken by his 
parents by prairie-schooner from’ Illinois to Ne- 
braska, where they settled on a farm, specializing 
in raising horses. 

Mr. Edwards’ early education was limited to the 
seventh grade, but he later overcame this by attend- 
ing normal schools and colleges. He is a graduate of 
the Western Normal University of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, where he received his M. A. degree. Follow- 
ing graduation he was made head of the commercial 
department of Orleans College, Orleans, Nebraska. 
In 1900 he went to El Paso, Texas, and established 
the International Business College. His first class 
consisted of two Mexican boys and one white boy. 
However, by the end of the third year he had an 
enrollment of over two hundred pupils. Later he was 
forced to sell the school because of poor health. He 
then went to Oregon where he accepted a position 
as head of the business department of Albany 
College. From there he went to Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, to take charge of the commercial department of 
Whitworth College. Five years later he resigned 
this position to become head of the Department of 
Commerce of the Stadium High School. 

Mr. Edwards is now Director of Commercial 
Work in the city schools of Tacoma, where he has 
been located for the past thirteen years. There are 
thirty-two teachers of commercial subjects under 
his supervision. Mr. Edwards had the distinction 
of receiving an appointment by the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction as chairman of a committee 
for writing a course of study in commercial subjects 
to serve as a standard in the Public Schools of 
Washington. 

Mr. Edwards is a firm believer in the idea that a 
school has fulfilled only part of its obligations to its 
graduates when it has fitted them for the duties of 
the modern business office and that there still 
remains the duty of assisting them in getting such 
positions as they are best fitted for. The employment 
methods established by Mr. Edwards in connection 
with the commercial program in the Tacoma 
schools has attracted considerable attention. 
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Judson P. Wilson 


JUDSON P. WILSON was born in Black Brook, 
New York, in 1857. After graduating from the 
common schools he became a student in Colgate 
Academy at Hamilton, New York. Later he grad- 
uated from the Utica (N. Y.) Business College. 

At ten years of age, Mr. Wilson was forced to 
make his own way in the world and help his 
widowed mother. Possibly this early struggle 
helped to give Mr. Wilson the courage needed to 
undertake to establish a business school in Seattle 
in 1895 at a time when Seattle was paying its debt 
in script — promises to pay, when there would 
be sufficient money in the treasury. Wilson's 
Modern Business College, which was founded at 
that time and of which Mr. Wilson is President, 
has been operated from the beginning on the 
theory, “give to the world the best that you have 
and the best will come back to you”. 


Previous to going to Seattle, Mr. Wilson taught 
for several years in Chicago. He was supervisor of 
handwriting in the Seattle Public Schools for four 
years before organizing his own school. 


Mr. Wilson has been one of the pioneers in 
commercial education in the Northwest. He has 
always stood for the best in business training. His 
one thought, purpose and desire is to maintain a 
business school of the highest type. Obviously 
these policies have contributed to a remarkable 
gsowth in the annual attendance of his school. 
There recently came to the office of the editor a 
book labeled “Achievement” which proved to be 
the most attractive business school bulletin or 
catalog which has come to this office in many 
months. From it we quote the following statement: 


“Wilson’s Modern Business College is a good. 
big, reliable business training school. We are now 
launched on our thirty-first year, without a change 
in proprietorship, management or policy.” 

Mr. Wilson is a member of the Rotary Club, 
Mutual Business Club, Advertising Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, and Rainier Golf and Country Club, 
all of Seattle. He is an ex-president of the Northwest 
Business Educators Association. Golf is his favorite 
sport and recreation. His residence is located at 
1613 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 
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W. S. Sanford 


W.S. SANFORD was born at Mount Carmel, 
Illinois. He was raised on a farm and attended 
rural schools. After teaching two winters and 
pitching hay in the summers, he entered Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. After completing 
the teacher's and commercial courses, he then taught 
another term, reentered Central Normal College and 
finished the law and scientific courses and received 
the degrees of LL. B. and B. S. He then accepted the 
position, Assistant Principal of the Hutsonville 
High School, and before his term expired he accepted 
the position of Registrar of Union Christian College, 
Merom, Indiana, which position he held for seven 
years. During his spare time he kept studying and 
in 1917 received the Degree of Master of Arts. 





Later Mr. Sanford accepted a position with 
Brown's Business College. The organization with 
which he is connected conducts one of the oldest 
chains of business colleges in the Middle West and 
is now operating five schools in St. Louis. Mr. 
Sanford is Principal and Manager of the West-end 
School located at Easton and Blackstone Avenues. 


In addition to his school activities, Mr. Sanford 
has been active in business and civic affairs. In 1916 


he was elected Vice-President of the Merom (Ind.) 
State Bank. He was President of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Wellston, Missouri, for two years and 
served one term as President of the School Patrons 
Association at Hempstead, Missouri. In 1924 he was 
elected State Representative from the Fifth District 
in St. Louis with a plurality of 34,550. As a member 
of the Missouri State Legislator he has served on 
five committees—Appropriation, Education, Con- 
stitutional Amendment, Childs Codes, and Uni- 
versities and Schools, being Chairman of the last 
named committee. 


Mr. Sanford is an Eastern Star, a member of the 
I. O. O. F., and a 32d degree Mason. He resides at 
1474 Laurel Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Edward W. Keenan 


EDWARD W. KEENAN was born in Barneston, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. He received his 
early education in the public schools of Chester 
County. In due time he graduated from the West 
Nantmeal Township High School and the West 
Chester Pennsylvania State Normal School. 


After teaching for nine years, he became inter- 
ested in commercial education in 1910. He obtained 
his training in commerce at the Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, Simmons College, Boston, 
Temple University and the Wharton School at 
Philadelphia. 

In 1912 he became a commercial teacher in the 
Wilmington (Delaware) High School. With the 
assistance of George W. Hamilton he organized and 
started the commercial department. After teaching 
for six years in the Wilmington High School, he left 
to accept a position with the Beacom Business 
College of Wilmington, but in 1920 he returned to 
the Wilmington High School to take charge of the 
bookkeeping instruction, a position he still holds. 
For ten years he taught commercial subjects in the 
Wilmington Y. M.C. A. Evening School. Since 1923 
he has been teaching typewriting in the High School 
Evening Vocational School. 

In addition to a wide teaching experience, Mr. 
Keenan has had some general office and auditing 
experience which has contributed to his prepared- 
ness for successful teaching in commerce. He is a 
member of the National Education Association, 
the National Vocational Society, the Delaware 
Vocational Society, the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, and the Wilmington 
Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. Keenan has always taken considerable inter- 
est in school athletics. For nine years he was Sec- 
retary of the Athletic Council of the Wilmington 
High School. Since 1923 he has been Treasurer of 
the Athletic Association. He also has charge of 
the accounting for Extra Curricular Activities, of 
which there are about twenty. 

Mr. Keenan is an Odd Fellow, a Past Grand 
Master of Octoraro Lodge No. 370, I. O. O. F., 
Atglen, Pennsylvania. His residence is located at 
3, East 12th St., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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MILDRED ROSS, head of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Senior 
High School, Shadyside, 
Ohio, is attracting atten- 
tion because of the un- 
usual results she is getting 
in the teaching of Short- 
hand and Typewriting. 
She also has the distinc- 
tion of being the great- 
granddaughter of Hon. 
Richard Johnston, who was one of the survivors of 
Perry's victory on Lake Erie. She obtained her com- 
mercial training at Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio. 
ROK 


THE BEACOM COLLEGE CLUB of the Bea- 
com Business College, Wilmington, Delaware, held 
its annual reunion April 7. A banquet was held in 
the evening at the Hotel duPont with more than 
two hundred fifty in attendance. Those present in- 
cluded the Governor of Delaware and Mrs. Robert 
P. Robinson, the Mayor of Wilmington and Mrs. 
George W. K. Forrest, and Miss Winifred J. Rob- 
inson, dean of the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. Each of the twenty-six grad- 
uating classes of the college were represented at 
the banquet. 





KK 


A fine new $250,000 addition to the WM. D. 
PURDY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OF MARSH- 
FIELD, WISCONSIN, is now in course of con- 
struction. This new addition will contain a well 
equipped gymnasium, assembly, shops and class- 
rooms. Prin. L. H. Dressendorfer and Supt. Chester 
Newlin are looking forward with expectation to 
the time when they will be able to occupy this new 
addition. 

eK 

The students and alumni of the TIFFIN BUSI- 
NESS UNIVERSITY have subscribed $3,000 as a 
contribution to the school to be utilized in estab- 
lishing a library. $2,000 of the amount subscribed 
is to be used in equipping a new literary hall and 
$1,000 is to be expended in the purchase of five 
hundred volumes to be placed in the new school 
library. The alumni association, composed of over 
1,200 graduates, is planning to purchase 2,500 
additional volumes for the library. 

AK 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has recently moved into new 
quarters in the Victoria Hotel Building. A recent 
publication of the school has been received at this 
office. Its title is “What Employers Think of the 
American Institute and Its Service”. The numerous 
reproduced letters from business firms with photo- 
graphs make it an exceedingly attractive publica- 
tion. The American Institute seems to be thriving 
under the guidance of a progressive management 
which includes A. M. M. Dornon, President, S. D. 
Fenton, Vice-President, and E. O. Fenton, Sec- 
retary. 
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CLAY D. SLINKER, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Des Moines 
Public Schools, will give two courses in commercial 
education in the summer school of the University 
of Michigan this year—one dealing with the prin- 
ciples of commercial education, while the other 
will deal particularly with high school commercial 
education. The former consists of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the whole scheme of 
commercial education and the types of schools 
concerned, the types of training adapted to each 
class of schools receiving particular attention; new 
demands owing to improvement in business organ- 
ization; the commercial high school and the com- 
mercial department in the cosmopolitan high school; 
the development of the new type of business edu- 
cation in the junior high school; differentiated com- 
mercial education in recognition of various types 
of service needed and of individual differences in 
pupils. A study will also be made of occupational 
surveys and methods of conducting them. 


In the course in high school commercial educa- 
tion, particular attention will be given to commercial 
curriculum making and to controlling factors in 
recognition of social, civic, economic and voca- 
tional requirements. Particular study will be made 
of the commercial curriculum in terms of its im- 
portance in meeting the needs of those desiring 
commercial training; the place of purely vocational 
and of general subjects in the curriculum; short 
courses vs. unit year courses; the commercial cur- 
riculum and properly related academic core curric- 
ulum; departmental equipment; course of study 
making; standardization; improvement of tests, etc. 


The classes in each of the above courses will 
meet four times a week during the eight weeks of 
the summer session. 


RK 


The officers of the Commercial Sections of the 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
for next year include the following: Southern Sec- 
tion, Arthur J. Misner, John C. Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles, President; Bay Section, Harry 
E. Longaker, Galileo High School, San Francisco, 
President, and E. G. Gridley, Roosevelt High 
School, Oakland, Secretary; Central Section, J. F. 
Leonard, High School, Kerman, President; Mrs. 
Sallie McKeeson, High School, Caruthers, Vice- 
President, H. D. Foote, Technical High School, 
Fresno, Secretary-Treasurer, and L. B. Davey, 
Kern Co. Union High School, Bakersfield, Chair- 
man of Committee on Resolutions; Central Coast 
Section, Enriqueta Palmer, High School, Watson- 
ville, President, and Ethel E. Murphy, High 
School, Salinas, Secretary; Northern Section, E. N. 
Shadwick, High School, Sacramento, President, and 
Mrs. Mae Bunker, High School, Woodland, Sec- 
retary; North Coast Section, Helen Reveal, High 
School, Willits, President, and Mrs. E. M. Clarke, 
Fortuna, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE COMMERCIAL COURIER is published 
twice a month by the Commercial Department of 
the Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, California. 
W. M. Ramsey, head of the commercial department 
says “the publication is to the department what a 
house organ is to the progressive business firm. 
From the issue of March 16, we quote the following 
item: 

“This is an age of special training. The jack-of- 
alltrades is of the past. The best proof for this 
statement appears in the want-ads of our daily 
papers. Ability to fill a larger percentage of these 
occupations depends upon the training of the com- 
mercial subjects. 

“In a recent study made of the want-ads appear- 
ing in one of our local papers, the following posi- 
tions with percentages were found listed. These 
were of a commercial type. 


Positions Percent 
pr ee 72 
I elie RE PSSA .16 
RRR Ry OF ie ae .03 
Ee Pen ee: 3.07 
A et ae ae aa csr Pe aoe -19 
EE SE Oe ee 37 
eee eee 1.19 
NN hig id signs asa eoverdpis 0 as esate .18 
errr .66 
General Office Work............ .50 
SE es ee eS 23 
WS ocx: bana ee .03 
Real Estate Agents. ............. 1.02 
i, EPO Re ee ae 31.43 
a, mee tore 1.08 
POCMOMENEEN 5 555 cctiewwas vances 7.21 
Switchboard Operators.......... 23 
. | errs er 1.11 


Total percent of commercial positions open 49.41. 
*#** 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB held its Sixty-first Meeting at Ann Arbor, 
April 1, 2 and 3. A Commercial Conference was 
held Friday afternoon, April 2, at the Ann Arbor 
High School. Clarence W. Blanchard of the North- 
ern High School, Detroit, presided at this confer- 
ence. The speakers included the following: 

Harvey B. Hayes, Northern High School, Detroit, 
whose address appears elsewhere in this issue, and 
Professor George A. Meyers of the University of 
Michigan. 

RK 

The Sixth Annual Session of the OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE was held at 
Columbus, April 8. 9 and 10. This conference was 
sponsored by the Ohio State University. A confer- 
ence on Commercial Education was held on Friday 
morning at the Administration Building, Ford O. 
Harrison, Principal of the Wells School, Canton, 
Ohio, presiding. Edward Rynearson, Director of Vo- 
cational Guidance of Pittsburgh, spoke on “Is Guid- 
ance Necessary in the Commercial Course”. “The 
School’s Obligation to the Demand for Business 
Training” was the subject of an address by C. W. 
Castleman, Director of Continuation Schools of 
Canton. Frank P. Whitney, Principal of the Collin- 
wood High School, Cleveland, spoke on “The 
Teacher and the Curriculum”. The meeting was 
well attended and the program was of special 
interest. 
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The Annual Conference of the HUDSON 
VALLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION was held in Newburgh, New York, 
Saturday, March 27. Leon O. Clement of the New- 
burgh High School presided. The meeting was 
addressed by the following speakers: C. O. Thomp- 
son, Principal, Commercial School, Mt. Vernon, 
spoke on “Commercial Education in New York 
State. H. R. Myers of the High School at Pough- 
keepsie, led a discussion on the subject of “What 
Our School is Doing to Meet the Requirements of 
the New Syllabus”. George H. Harten of the Gregg 
Publishing Co., spoke on “Methods and Objectives 
in Business English”. Paul S.. Lomax, Professor of 
Commercial Education, New York University, 
spoke on “Realizing Better Learning Results in 
Commercial Teaching’. Following are the names 
of the officers elected for next year: 

K. W. Reynolds, High School, Poughkeepsie, 
President; Mildred H. Vanderoef, High School, 
Newburgh, Vice-President; and Lena Bosworth, 
Poughkeepsie, Secretary-Treasurer. 

** 


Through a mistake reference was made to P. A. 
Carlson as the State Contest Manager of Wiscon- 
sin in a news item appearing in the April issue of 
“The Balance Sheet”. Mr. Carlson is a member of 
the Whitewater State Normal School faculty con- 
test committee, but is not manager of the state 
contest. The state contests are given under the 
direction of the Wisconsin Commercial Contest 
Association of which C. M. Yoder is President and 
Jane E. Clem is Secratary and Contest Manager. 
Correspondence in regard to the 1926 commercial 
contest should be addressed to Miss Clem in care 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

* 


THE STATE NOVICE TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST FOR WYOMING, held during Wy- 
oming High School week at the State University, 
attracted some forty contestants. Nina Hansen, a 
student in the High School at Rawlins, won first 
place with a net rate of 50.8 words per minute. 
Thelma Ryan, a student in the Campbell County 
High School at Gilette, won second place with a 
net rate of 50.7 words per minute. The winner of the 
contest was trained by Marie Sullivan, commercial 
teacher in the High School at Rawlins. Miss Ryan, 
who won second place, was trained by Dewey D. 
Adair, commercial instructor in the Campbell 
County High School at Gilette. 

* 


JULIA CAMERON, the commercial teacher in 
the Big Creek Institute, Big Creek, Kentucky, in- 
forms us that the High School at Big Creek is the 
only one in the county offering a course in book- 
keeping. The accompanying photograph shows the 
first three pupils to complete the bookkeeping 
course. Reading from left to right their names are 
as follows: 

Nick Davidson, Frank Bowling and Oscar Stewart. 
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The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of SCHOOL- 
MEN’S WEEK, sponsored by the University of 
Pennsylvania, was held in Philadelphia, March 
24-27. The Southeastern District of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association held a meeting 
in Philadelphia at the same time. “Commercial 
Studies” was the subject of a special conference 
held on Thursday. Clarence A. Wesp of the 
Northeast High School of Philadelphia, presided at 
this meeting. The principal speaker was J. O. 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial Education of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. He spoke on the subject 
of “Commercial Needs as Determined by the Occu- 
pational Survey in St. Louis”. 


KK 


THE INLAND EMPIRE EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION held its Twenty-eighth Annual 
Session in Spokane on April 7, 8 and 9. A Com- 
mercial program was put on Thursday afternoon. 
F. C. Van de Walker of the College of Business 
Administration, University of Washington, was 
the Chairman of this meeting. Supt. O. C. Pratt of 
Spokane addressed the meeting offering “Sugges- 
tions for Securing Closer Cooperation with Busi- 
ness’. J. F. Elton, Principal of the High School of 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon, spoke on the subject 
of “Modern Training for Modern Business”. Mr. 
Elton was elected Chairman of the section for 
next year and Ruth Sawyer of the North Central 
High School of Spokane, was elected Secretary. 


AK 


THE BRYANT AND STRATTON COL: 
LEGE of Manchester, New Hampshire, was taken 
over and consolidated with the HESSER BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE on December 1, 1925. The 
transfer was made just one day before the 6oth 
anniversary of the opening of the school in 1865. 

J. H. Hesser purchased the Daniels and Downs 
Private School in Manchester June 4, 1900. The 
name of the school was immediately changed to 
the Hesser Business College. It was largely through 
his personal efforts that the New England Business 
College Association was organized and he had the 
distinction of being elected its first president. 

The consolidation of the Bryant & Stratton 
College with the Hesser Business College, with 
J. H. Hesser as Principal, is a progressive step in the 
establishment of a larger and more enterprising 
undertaking. 

RK 


We have just had a report on the contest in 
Visalia County held at Visalia, California. For the 
first- and second-year bookkeeping students, the 
Visalia High School won the first four places for 
first-year students, and the first five places for the 
second-year students. The department head writes 
“The Balance Sheet” that while “2oth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting™ is not the adopted 
text, he used the “20th Century” text during the 
year in coaching the students for the contest. 
While he is good enough to give credit to the 
“20th Century” text, we think the success of his 
students in the contest was due to superior teach- 
ing to a considerable extent. However, we appre- 
ciate the compliment he pays “20th Century 
Bookkeeping”. 


GEORGE L. HOSFIELD gave a demonstration 
at the Emporia Business College, April 15. Many 
old E. B. C. students attended and several business 
men enjoyed the demonstration. In all there were 
about one hundred twenty present, including stu- 
dents and teachers from, the Emporia High School. 

** 


It is a very great pleasure to acknowledge receipt 
of an invitation from the University of Illinois to 
attend a Conference on Collegiate Education for 
Business on the occasion of the dedication of the 
new building of the College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, May 6, 7 and 8. 

KKK 


The building occupied by the ALVERSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE of Birmingham, Alabama, 
was destroyed by fire last November, but has been 
rebuilt and the school is now occupying three en- 
tire floors of the new building. This gives the 
school approximately 16,000 square feet of floor 
space. The offices and the beginning shorthand de- 
partment are located on the first floor, the type- 
writing department and dictation class rooms 
occupy the second floor. The entire third floor is 
used for the bookkeeping department. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 5) 


tion. They should have the ability to state what 
they have to say in a concise, clear manner and in 
a polite and courteous manner. So we have found 
that public speaking and dramatics have been quite 
valuable to boys and girls by way of better training 
in expression and English usage. 


As to the future, I am not sure that we shall 
change much in the next decade. We have tried to 
work out a practical training for boys and girls in 
the high school period, in order that they may find 
their place in stores, in industries, and in mercantile 
shops. That we have been reasonably successful, I 
think, may be claimed. But I have often thought 
that some of our larger cities, such as Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, etc., ought to work 
out a different, a better, and a more advanced type 
of commercial work—a type of training aimed to 
train managers. These schools should work along the 
lines of selecting students of managerial capacity; 
pick out those having more experience, and larger 
insight into business and business needs, and then 
dwell on the fundamental things in commercial 
training rather than strictly practical things. A 
student may get the theory of engineering, but he 
has to go out in the world to get the practice. So 
in commercial work, we may with certain students 
emphasize sound theory rather than so much prac- 
tice. Such students, too, should finish their business 
work and get into business by the time they are 
twenty years old. I think if I should pick out one 
fault in American education it would be that too 
much time is given to preparation in the case of 
most young people. 


These larger schools, then, ought to seek out and 
single out the high school and Junior college stu- 
dents who may be trained for leaders in the business 
world. Such students need sound training in world 
history that will give a perspective on world affairs 
and the relations of peoples one to another; a prac- 
tical type of economics and commercial geography, 
which gives insight into the needs of various coun- 
tries, and the relations of these peoples to each 
other. There should be training in a language other 
than our own, as German and Spanish, Spanish and 
Portuguese, or German and Portuguese. Any stu- 
dent interested in the Orient ought to have at least 
a working knowledge of the Chinese dialect to work 
with the people there, and to understand their 
needs. Such students, too, ought to be given some 
training in science. In biological science, the training 
should be not of the grasshopper type, but a knowl- 
edge of biology of commerce as the details of cotton, 
rubber, etc., and the biological facts as to many 
essentially commercial materials. Chemistry should 
be studied for its use in commerce, to understand 
the work of manufacturing. World progress is built 
on chemistry today more than any other one thing. 
One of the things that made Germany so powerful 
a commercial adversary was that she was supreme 
in chemical science. She had"the best chemical labo- 
ratories in the world; and was doing more practical 
work in chemistry than any other nation. A course 
in physics should also be given, applied to com- 
merce in so far as possible. 
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These students ought also to be given some 
training in actual business practice, but typewriting 
and stenography are not so important for this type 
of student. What we ought to do is pick out those 
students of greater capabilities, keener minds, higher 
degree of sagacity, ambition and stability of interest, 
and train them to go into business on a large scale; 
and, by the time they are twenty, try to give them 
such a sound background as will enable them to 
work out important plans in the home and the for- 
eign fields. Germany carried this type of higher train- 
ing further than any other country. They specialized 
in the Oriental and in the English-speaking fields, 
with the idea of training men to go to these parts of 
the world to carry on efficiently their plan of com- 
merce. Students were taught the language; the needs 
of the country, etc., and they were sent out to 
advance the welfare of Germany and to capture the 
markets of the world. 


In the future, competition will be keener than 
ever before. The European continent, with a possible 
exception of Russia, has today a different idea as to 
what war means. They realize that war does not 
pay, and that whoever wins is the loser; that war 
is sheer economic waste. Far keener competition 
than ever before is ahead. Commercial preparation 
is the watchword; the thing that will count is the 
ability to get hold of the commercial markets; the 
idea now is to build up national wealth by sound 
economic practices, and sound training of the 
workers. The aim is to get skilled workers as far 
down the ranks as possible, so that commercial 
material may be turned out at less cost price and 
with greater economic returns. 





ERROR 


It is regretted exceedingly that it has 
become necessary to call attention to an 
error in the write-up of Mr. J. F. Elton in 
the Who’s Who section of the April issue 
of ‘The Balance Sheet”’. In some manner 
a part of a sentence was omitted from the 
copy in typesetting and this was over- 
looked in proof reading. The third para- 
graph of the write-up should have ap- 
peared as follows: 

“In 1910, Mr. Elton proceeded to take 
up teaching, going to the Baker, Oregon, 
High School in charge of the commercial 
work. Three years later he was advanced 
to the principalship. In 1913 he went to 
Astoria, Oregon, as principal of the High 
School, and in 1919 went to Portland to his 
present position as principal of the High 
School of Commerce.” 

The italic portion is the copy which 
was omitted in the April issue. 


The Editor. 
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THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 24) 
recording net amounts. Special emphasis is laid on 
this feature of the work in our instruction course. 
A minimum day’s work for an operator on the 
billing machine at the Oakland Motor Car Company 
is two hundred invoices, and is considered equal to 
the work of four people working without the 
machine. The largest number of invoices turned out 
by any operator up to the present time at the 
Oakland is three hundred sixty-four. Our pupils are 
advised that their efficiency and usefulness depends 
upon the volume of work they turn out. 

In all of our machine work we aim to instruct the 
pupils in the particular line of work that they will 
be called upon to do and be able to adjust them- 
selves to the work in an office with the least waste 
of time and effort. 

We have found that about three months of one 
period a day is ample time for the courses on the 
bookkeeping machines. From ten to fifteen periods 
are necessary to teach the proper manipulation of 
the machine. We make provision for additional 
time when necessary. A sufficient quantity of 
work is given for a good working knowledge of the 
machine and for developing neatness, accuracy and 
skill. Many of our pupils become very proficient 
operators. Our graduates are in demand. We are 
told by those who employ them that they are 
well-trained, capable, and in most instances show 
an adaptability for the work which they undertake. 
We feel that the success of our pupils is not alone 
due to the technical training which we give, but to 
the fact that a considerable amourit of social studies 
and academic training are required of our commer- 
cial students. 

Machine calculation is taught with the same idea 
in mind as the bookkeeping and billing machines, 
that is to train pupils for the kind of work they will 
be called upon to do in an office. We feel that there 
is little value in having pupils perform operations 
for which they will have no later use. Addition, 
payroll, extension of invoices, and discounts are the 
types of work for which these machines are most 
used in Pontiac. While all phases of arithmetic are 
taught, those which are most used in actual office 
work are emphasized in this course. We give one 
period a day throughout the year to machine cal- 
culation. Whenever possible, and a pupil so desires, 
two periods a day may be taken, and the course 
completed in one semester. The course presupposes 
the work in commercial arithmetic. 

To summarize: 

1. Machine bookkeeping and machine calculation 
have been taught in Pontiac for eight years. 

2. Frequent conferences are held with office 
managers where these machines are in use and the 
courses of instruction are based on the require- 
ments of business. 

3. The work is given to pupils in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, and is so planned that the machines 
are in use constantly. 

4. Pupils enjoy the work, are enthusiastic and go 
directly into business after completing the work. 

5. Our graduates are in demand, and although 
about one-fourth of all the graduates from the 
Pontiac High School are commercial students, we 
have never been able to supply the demands for 
this type of help that have come to us. 
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THE OUTGOING PAPER REPORT 
(Continued from page 20) 
customer was indicated by 6 and Sales by 4, the 
students would list on the transaction sheet the 
result of this process on the margin to the right of 
the transaction affected, as 


6|4 

During this discussion, all necessary questions are 
taken up and explained. The auditors during this 
time will have completed their work, and are ready 
to make a report. All errors are listed on an auditor's 
report. The auditors point out all errors to the 
students, who immediately correct these errors, and 
within a comparatively short time all detail work is 
completed. 








TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted in a high school, private school, 
normal school or college for the summer or for 
the year. Hold B. A. degree and have had teach- 
ing experience as head of the accounting depart- 
ment in the above named schools. Have had 
experience as manager of school. Can teach all 
commercial subjects. Best references furnished. 
Address, No. 605, c/o Balance Sheet, Third and 
Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Business college field man with teaching expe- 
rience, at present with one of New York’s largest 
business schools, seeks mew connections. Ad- 
dress, No. 606, c/o Balance Sheet, Room 407-11, 
104 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
Old-established high-grade business college. 
Fully accredited, bearing the best of reputation; 
no competition; population 26,000; low expenses. 
$3000 cash will handle. Owner retiring. Bargain 
for quick action. Address, No. 607, c/o Balance 
Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Old-established school in Ohio for sale. No 
other business school in the city. A large rural 
territory also to draw from. School in good 
standing with all concerns with which it deals. 
Can be developed much beyond what it is now. 
Address, No. 608, c/o Balance Sheet, Third and 
Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Tuition salesman. We pay highest commis- 
sion. Our school is well established. Excellent 
territory. We will keep you busy in our city for 
twelve months. If you don’t believe we have 
something good, write us. Address, No. 609, c/o 
— Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 
oO. 











Solicitor wanted by business college in extreme 
Southern city. Very little competition; splendid 
opportunity for hustler. Write, No. 610, c/o Bal- 
ance Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted several good field representatives to 
solicit for a large school in the middle west. 
Must be high-type men to handle home study 
and residence school work. Address, No. 611, c/o 
— Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 

oO. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 
Wanted to lease or buy on small payments a 
school with good reputation and gross receipts 
$4000 to $6000 a year. Could take possession at 
once. Twenty years’ experience. Address, No. 
612, c/o Balance Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Wanted to purchase going business college in 
city of 40,000 to 50,000. Give complete details at 
once. Address, D. P. McDonald, Standish, Mich. 
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REVISED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


P. E Curry, coauthor of Curry-Rubert Business Arithmetic, has com- 
pletely revised the text and the revised edition will be ready for distribution 
at an early date. The purpose of this revision was to rearrange the text so 
as to include each phase of arithmetic in a specific exercise and to provide 
additional problems. 


The revised text is arranged in thirty-four chapters, each chapter relat- 
ing to a particular phase of business arithmetic. Each chapter is divided 
into exercises, each exercise consisting of problems which develop the subject 
to which the chapter relates. 


The following outline of Chapter II will illustrate this rearrangement: 


CHAPTER II, PROOF OF ADDITION 


Exercise 17, Proof by Reverse Addition, six problems. 

Exercise 18, Proof by Reverse Addition, six problems. 

Exercise 19, Proof by Reverse Addition, twelve problems. 

Exercise 20, Proof by Check Figure Nine, six problems. 

Exercise 21, Proof by Check Figure Eleven, six problems. 

Exercise 22, Proof by Vertical and Horizontal Addition, five problems. 
Exercise 23, Copying Figures and Proof, twenty-four problems. 
Exercise 24, Calling Figures and Proof, six problems. 

Exercise 25, Pay Rolls and Proof, five problems. 


Exercise 26, Receiving and Shipping Merchandise with Proof, five 
problems. 


Exercise 27, Sales Manager’s Problems with Proof, five problems. 


Sufficient problems are provided in each exercise to give practice in applying the method 
illustrated, and to insure accuracy and speed in the application of the method. 


Variety is the spice of life in an arithmetic, hence it is necessary to arrange the exercises 
so that practical problems and theory may be developed together. It is for this reason that 
pay rolls, problems of the receiving clerk, and problems of the sales manager are developed 
in connection with the specific phases of proof of addition emphasized in this chapter. 


At the very beginning of the course the question of proof should be emphasized to get 
the student out of the habit of looking for the answer before solving the problem. He should 
know that he can prove his own answer in any mathematical problem. 


The revised edition wil! be published in two volumes, an abbreviated volume which con- 
tains the first nineteen chapters, and a complete volume which contains the full thirty-four 
chapters. The first nineteen chapters include the four fundamentals, fractions, percentage, 
and interest. 


Those who are interested in a practical presentation of Business Arithmetic, one in which 
the problems are presented so as to hold the student's interest, should examine this text before 
ordering for the next class. A copy will be sent for examination upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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BOOKKEEPING TESTS Nos. 4 and 5 


The standard scores for Bookkeeping Tests No. 4 and No. § are given on this and the succeeding 
page. The tabulations of Test No. 5 are based on the reports of so few schools that the standards are not 
dependable. All the reports available April 19 were used in the two tabulations. Undoubtedly, a large 
number of additional reports will be received for each of the tests. They will be used in setting up new 
standards this summer so that next year, teachers will have accurate and dependable standards to use in 
measuring the progress of their students. 


It is hoped that all teachers who have not yet reported the scores of their students for any of the 
tests will send in their reports before the close of school. We are anxious to have as large a number of 
reports as possible on which to base our standards so that they will be of real value. 


Those who used Bookkeeping Test No. 4 will be interested in noting that the standard scores are 
much lower than the scores in the other tests. This is undoubtedly attributable to the difficulty of a num- 
ber of questions. Of course, it makes no material difference if a test of this kind is difficult since the scores 
are not to be considered the grades. The way in which the grades of the students can be determined is 
fully explained in the directions sent out with each order for tests. 


Bookkeeping Test No. 6, suitable for a final examination for first year students when bookkeeping 
is given on a double period basis, and for second year bookkeeping students when this subject is offered 
on a single period basis, will be announced in the near future. It is hoped that teachers will not fail to 
send in the scores of their students as it will be to the advantage of all commercial teachers to have accu- 
rate standards available for next year. 


TABULATION OF SCORES IN BOOKKEEPING TEST No. 4 
































Most common sectional 
ge ee a rere 128 | scores for lowest total 
Number of students for whom scores were given....... 2508 | in each group 

SECTION 

TOTAL 1 2 3 4 
Perfect Score (Made by one student).................. 100 30 30 20 20 
The highest 5% scored as follows or higher........... 87 26 27 18 16 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher.............. 83 26 26 17 14 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher............. 78 25 24 16 13. 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher............. 67 22 20 14 11 
RE I akc oh ei ne macc seas secs neeses 67 22 20 14 1l 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher............. 56 21 18 10 7 
The next 10% scored as follows or higher............. 51 18 17 9 7 
The next 5% scored as follows or higher.............. 46 16 16 9 5 
The median score of the lowest 5%was................ 42 15 15 7 5 
Pee I “SE a no iss cu ack ane Guided sabwee sie anes 10 5 5 0 0 

TIME 
I I i li ac ak ical aol ent Sy ah eo oe bse ie 123 minutes 


Median of the Fastest Times Reported............... 26 minutes 
Median of the Average Times Reported............... 38 minutes 
Median of the Slowest Times Reported............... 48 minutes 
POR SAEs ksi ack Fede he eewers Se Pel dinwea car woes 76 minutes 
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TABULATION OF SCORES IN BOOKKEEPING TEST No. 5 








(A tentative summary, based on the first ten reports received. A more complete summary will be 
published later.) 














ee re ee eee ee | ee ee ee ee Oe rn oa 10 
Number of students for whom scores were given...................0 ccc ce ueuee 201 
Dectect Deees Gis We Be Ce) a.aisvivc csi ssid cc kecdinsceenasecaadedadaan 150 
The highest 5%scored as follows or higher................. 0.20.00. c ccc euue 137 
ae NOEL Sy ecored as follows OF BIGRT. .. 2... 0... ccc secede ssesscvees 133 
The next 10%, scored as follows or higher....... 0... ccc ccc ccc cc ccevcces 127 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher................ 0.0... ccc cece ee eaee 107 
Re IE RE TOD on oid adie ba Was died ood 6.0/6.0 00.0440 0005 sede nso adess snndew ae 107 
The next 30% scored as follows or higher................. 02... ccc cece eeae 88 
TRO MOK PO SCOTOE OS TOLIGUS OF DABRET...... onic cece ccc cccesaccescceues 80 
The next 5%scored as follows or higher.................... ccc ccc u cee ceces 71 
The median score of the lowest 5%was............... ccc cece cece ee eee eae 65 
le a ena tie wa ewes onde ye ssw od ewse sale deda'ebuesens eas 59 





ey ee ee eae eet a eee 19 minutes 
Median of the Average Times Reported.................... 33 minutes 
PI EES co cush 55 ede a sake eI dasad oe ck tades danse wee 60 minutes 














ANNOUNCING 1926 EDITION 
INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
by J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. 
All the new provisions of the Revenue Act of 1926, which was approved by the President 


and became a law on February 26, have been incorporated in the revised edition of Sherwood’s 
Income Tax Accounting. The principal changes provided in the law are as follows: 


(1) A decrease in the normal tax and sur- (4) An increase in the amount of earned 
tax rates applicable to the incomes of income allowed individuals. 
individuals. (5) An increase in the rate of tax on in- 
(2) An increase from $1,000 to $1,500 comes of corporations. 
personal exemption allowed single persons. (6) A repeal of the capital stock tax, the 
(3) An increase from $2,500 to $3,500 gift tax, stamp taxes and other special 
personal exemption allowed married persons. taxes. 


This treatise on income tax accounting is a result of the demand from schools and colleges 
of commerce for a clear interpretation of the income tax law and practice material requiring an 
application of the law which may be used as a basis for giving instruction. One hundred questions 
and problems provide important practice work and serve to develop the principles of income 
taxation. There is no other branch of accounting which is of greater importance. Instructors in 
many schools and colleges have already made arrangements to use this book as a basic text during 
the spring and summer sessions. A specimen copy will be submitted to any instructor who 
desires to examine it with a view to class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
Third and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





FIRST ANNUAL SUMMER 
SESSION 
for 
TEACHERS 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


June 28 to August 6, 1926 


Arrangements have been made whereby 
those who attend the Beal School of Com- 
merce summer session may ‘also attend the 
summer session at the University of Maine 
and vice versa. Daily class attendance in 
both institutions may be made without in- 
convenience or loss of time. All of the 
courses for secondary school commercial 
teachers will be given in the Arts and 
Sciences Building at the University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 


For full information, address the Principal, 
BEAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 23 
Hammond St., Bangor, Maine. 








SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 30, 1926 


A summer's work toward a degree, be- 
sides much else, is a definite economic in- 
vestment. With unquestionably the strong- 
est program in its history, the O. A. C. 
Summer Session offers opportunity to col- 
lege graduates, normal graduates, and under 
graduates. 


Special courses in teaching methods are 
offered for teachers of commercial subjects. 
OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 











1926 SUMMER SESSION 


Twelve Weeks 


First Term—June 4 to July 10 
Second Term—July 12 to August 20 


The seventh annual summer session. 
Courses in commercial subjects include 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Bookkeeping. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 
Fremont, Nebraska 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 6- August 13, 1926 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
COURSES 


The Teaching of Isaac Pitman Shorthand— 
Frederick R. Beygrau 


The Teaching of Typewriting— Frederick 


R. Beygrau 


The Teaching of Secretarial Practice— 
Thomas W. Byron 


Commercial Education in Secondary Schools 
—Seth B. Carkin 


The Teaching of Elementary Business Train- 
ing—Seth B. Carkin 


Improvement of Instruction in Commercial 
Subjects—Paul S. Lomax 


The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand—Paul 
S. Lomax 


Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice—William C. Wallace 


Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeep- 
ing, Accounting, Business Law, and Eco- 
nomics—William C. Wallace 


All these courses credited toward stand- 
ard baccalaureate and graduate degrees. 
More than 270 other courses for teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and administrators, 
including courses in accounting, business 
mathematics, advertising, marketing, sales 
manship, finance, business English, business 
law, economics, junior high school, educa- 
tional organization and administration, su- 
pervision, vocational education. 


Registration opens Tuesday, June 209, 
and closes Tuesday, July 6. 


Write for Special Announcement of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Program and 
Complete Summer School Bulletin. 


Address 
Dr. John W. Withers 


Dean of the Summer School and of the 
School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East, New York City 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSION 
July 6 - August 13 


Intensive six weeks courses for teachers 
and for college and normal school graduates 
who plan to teach 


Accounting Shorthand 
Bookkeeping Teaching Methods 
History of Education Typewriting 
Psychology Gregg Shorthand 
Theory (leading to 
teacher’s certificate) 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
180 Chestnut Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

C. F. Gaugh, Prin. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 14 - August 21 


Eleven hours of college credit can be 
earned in our summer school. Twelve weeks 
credit is allowed those working for a teacher's 
certificate. Write for further information 
concerning our summer school. 


PENN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES 


In Commercial Subjects 


The following courses will be offered 
during the summer quarter: 


Penmanship Business 

Methods Correspondence 
Typewriting Office Management 
Accounting Salesmanship 
Shorthand Money and Banking 


Business Law Commercial Teaching 


Methods 


Each course carries 2.5 hours credit with 
the exception of courses in typewriting and 
penmanship which carry 1.25 hours credit 
each. The summer quarter is one of the 
regular quarters of the school year and 
students are able to complete one-third of a 
year of college work. Ten semester hours is 
the regular number of hours carried by 
students per quarter. 


For further information, address C. W. 
Rogers, Chairman, Department of Commerce 
and Business Administration, State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo 











SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Fourteenth annual session 


Three months in length 


June 1 — August 14 


Full schedule of college rank. Twelve college hours offered. Student may start each 
year where he left off last. This leads to graduation. Graduation means certification in most 


states. 


Last five weeks term highly professional 


During this term a student may earn twelve hours and get professional tone, recreation 
and pleasure. He may also get a good position if he has none or a better position if he is dissatisfied 


with the one he has. 


Thirty-one states represented here last summer. Offering the best this year we have 
ever given. Accredited by University of Kentucky. Rates reasonable. 


Ask for full particulars including salary list. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


of the 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Near Mammoth Cave 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SCORE CARD 


By JOHN M. BREWER 
Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance 


Qualities required for success as a 


and qualities I could develop in that occupation. 


Directions: This exercise is planned to aid you in thinking about your future occupation. It must 
not be taken too seriously, but if you do it carefully it will help you see your needs in character and edu- 
cation. The first column is for the qualities you can develop if you choose to enter that occupation; the 
second relates to the qualities one needs to succeed in that particular vocation. At the bottom are spaces 
for additional qualities required by the particular work you are considering. Secure help if you need it, 
especially on the second column. Mark an X in the appropriate column: 60, very little required; 70, not 
greatly needed; 80, average amount; 90, much needed; 100, very greatly required. 


I CAN DEVELOP VOCATIONAL NEEDS 
(Assets) (Liabilities) 
| 60 | 70 | 80 go | 100 60 | 70 | 80 90 | 100) 
|_| —— RS SS a a: TS 
Lecdelsicasfeccslecsslos.. i mgmaical eitength and wigor.. 
se yee 2. Continuous good health......... owes 
3. Freedom from bodily defects....... ..... 
4. General mental capacity...... 
Aree: 5. Mechanical skill... . 


6. Liking for outdoor work.. 

7. Liking for indoor work..... 

ero ; ..|.... 8. Imagination... . ir oe 

Pp ae \ Staent eee . 9. Ability to attend to details... . 
pretation ceccbeseslonss Gh SNOT: 
11. Orderliness. 
12. Promptness.. 

13. Perseverance.. 

D eee . 14. Habits of continued study.......... 

er ee oe sere ere | RP er eee 

16. Initiative and resourcefulness... . 

trap + See Oras . 17. Ability to learn by imitation... . 

18. Courage and venturesomeness 


Ore i -..sej.... 19. Adaptability to change and surprise... .. 
Miswatsed . 20. Liking for changes of work... 
21. Carefulness and conservatism 

MacnAvavelaeta aa. Laken tee emmpenees and routine... .. 2.2... cee fic cehecss|en safes 
Re Oss Pies) Seemeees) eee STOTT RECT: Pere CEE ere ere 
24. Ability to cooperate, tact................. 
EE USL SSN ee ae, pee ee 25. Ideals of service and unselfishness........... Ps eee a: ee 
RENN 22 3).00 sf caweearaetkene sce eties RRR EC Fe Jae | 

ae Sa eee eee See SS ear eee 

ee ee eee eee eee 28. Ideals of honesty Ke saieccatonmdlcmetia 
jovecfesesfereafereaferes 29. Reliability, dependability..................00 6... | 
|....|. ..|.-+s/++.-/.... 30. Use of spoken and written English.......... 
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Teacher—Thomas, will you tell me what a con- 
junction is, and compose a sentence containing one. 
Thomas (after reflection—A conjunction is a 
word connecting anything, such as “The horse is 
hitched to the fence by his halter.” Halter is a con- 
junction, because it connects the horse to the fence. 


RK 


A speaker at a minister’s meeting in Boston told 
the story of a negro clergyman who so pestered his 
bishop with appeals for help that it became neces- 
sary to tell him that he must not send any more 
appeals. His next communication was as follows: 

“This is not an appeal. It is a report. I have no 


pants.” 
RK 


Expert Accountant: “Before I give you an anal- 
ysis of your goods, I must know one thing.” 

Manufacturer: ““What is that?” 

Expert Accountant: “Are you making a state- 
ment for the government or are you floating a new 


stock issue?” 
EX 


Jones was a druggist, and when his wife ran 
away with another man he inserted the following 
in the newspapers: 

“This is to notify the man who so kindly relieved 
me of my wife that I can supply him with liniment, 
arnica, salve, bandages, absorbent cotton, iodine, 
sleeping powders and crutches at very low prices.” 


AK 


AN OLD MAID 

Teacher: Johnny, can you do this problem? 

Johnny: No ma'n, it is too hard. 

Teacher: Why Johnny, I’m surprised at you. 
When George Washington was your age he could 
do most any problem the teacher asked him to do. 

Johnny: When he was your age, he became presi- 
dent of the United States. 

*** 

Lady (to farmer): “May I use your pen?” 

Farmer (to lady): “Don’t know, madam. You'll 
have to ask the pigs.” 

Lady: “Sir! I’m a lady!” 

Farmer: “’Salright; they won't mind.” 

KK 

Mother: What's the idea of washing only one 
finger, Willie? 

Willie: Jimmy Smith has asked me over to his 
house to feel of his baby brother’s new tooth. 

RK 


Teacher—Tommy, your arithmetic paper is very 
poor, I shall have to write your father. 
Tommy—Give him fits, teacher; he did that 
paper. 
**K 
Burglar (In. Prof.’s house)—“Keep quiet or I'll 
blow your brains out! It’s money I want.” 


Prof—‘‘Just a moment, and I'll help you hunt 
for it.” 
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Boss: Well, did you read the letter I sent you? 

Office Boy: Yes, sir. I read it inside and outside. 
On the inside it said, “You are fired,” and on the 
outside it said, “Return in five days,” so here I am. 


ed 


A MATTER OF METER 


Teacher: “What was the Light Brigade that 
Tennyson wrote of in his poem, “The Charge of the 
Six Hundred’?” 

Pupil: “The gas company.” 

“The gas company?” 

“Yes’m, because he says, ‘Oh, what a charge they 
made’! 

*** 


“Maggie, these eggs are as hard as ever. I thought 
I told you I wanted them soft.” 

“Sure an’ I biled thim five hours this time, mum, 
but it don’t seem to make no difference.” 


KK 


Old Gentleman—Do you mean to say that your 
teachers never thrash you? 

Little Boy—Never. We have moral suasion at 
our school. 

“What's that?” 

“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and 
locked out, and locked in, and made to write one 
word a thousand times, and scowled at, and jawed 
at, and that’s all.” 

**K 


THERE'S A REASON 


When you wonder why we don’t get some new 
jokes, just remember that there are only seven jokes 
in the wide world and every paper in the country 
tries to get six of them every issue. 


eK 


A DARK CHAPTER 


A boy had been absent from school for some time, 
and on his return the history teacher asked: ‘When 
were you here last, Johnnie?” 

“When we murdered Edward II, sir,” came the 
reply. 


RK 


WHY HE DIDN’T WALK 


As the large ocean liner pulled into its New 
York berth an immigrant hung over the railing 
watching with eager eyes the scene before him. 
Some engineering operations on the adjoining wharf 
aroused his interest. The engineers had employed a 
diver, and, as the newcomer stood watching, the 
diver came to the surface. 

“Blimey,” he said to a bystander, “if I had a 
suit like that I'd a walked over, too.” 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Large Eastern commercial school near New 
York City looking for combination teacher and 
field man, with emphasis on the latter. Give all 
details. Address, No. 552. 





A business school in Maine desires to get in 
touch with a first-class field man. Big field with- 
out competition. State age, qualifications, etc. 
Address, No. 553. 





Wanted an experienced scholarship salesman. 
One with teaching experience preferred. Chance 
to acquire interest later if satisfied. Address, 
Box 714, Greenville, S. Car. 





Wanted a first-class field man to sell Home 
Study Courses in Illinois. A better position is 
ahead for the man who can demonstrate his 
ability in our work. State age, qualifications, 
and how soon you would be available in first 
letter. Address, No. 554. 

Small, but lively Western school wishes good 
solicitor. Permanent if mutually satisfactory, 
with possible interest later. Position open now. 
Might consider man just for the summer. Give 
experience, age, and rate of commission expected. 
Address, No. 555. 


Experienced teacher for commercial depart- 
ment of small business school located in South 
Atlantic States. Begin August or September 1. 
Lady preferred. Salary $100 per month. Ad- 
dress, No. 556. 

California business college wants live, pro- 
gressive man to teach business administration 
and accountancy subjects. Long experience not 
so essential as ability to present subjects in inter- 
esting, practical way and keep students sold on 
their work. Give age, education, experience, and 
starting salary expected. Address, No. 557. 

Progressive and well-known business college 
in Middle West wants to get in touch with ambi- 
tious and capable young man to teach in com- 
mercial department, beginning about August. 
Must have ability and desire to teach; position 
permanent with good future. Give qualifications, 
age, church affiliation, salary expected, refer- 
ences, etc. Address, No. 558. 

An old established business college desires an 
experienced solicitor for the summer who can 
produce. Must have own car, and prefer one 
with executive ability or teaching experience. 
Single man preferred but not essential. Good 
business opportunity for permanent connection. 
State age, experience, religion. Address, No. 559. 





Wanted an interested partner. Established 
ten years; $2000 equipment; small school; no 
competition; population 9000; no debts; good 
name; eight-room brick building, which could 
be purchased reasonable. Would sell. Address, 
The Prescott Business College, Prescott, Arizona. 





Wanted an experienced solicitor for growing 
business college. Must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of business subjects, and able to take charge 
of classroom in the fall. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for anyone desiring to follow this line of 
work. Address, No. 560. 





Wanted a first-class man as solicitor for 
a well-known, well-equipped, reliable 
business college located in Middle West. 
Address, No. 565. 








Wanted a well qualified man or woman to 
teach Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, and Eng- 
lish. Also one to teach Bookkeeping and allied 
subjects and act as manager. The proper person 
may be given a chance to secure a financial inter- 
est. Applicants should state qualifications and 
give plenty of details in first letter. Address, 
Owner, Box 385, Spokane, Wash. 





Wide-awake young woman for Gregg Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Must have initiative. 
Moderate salary but fine opportunity and future. 
Congenial surroundings. Growing school in New 
York suburb. Address, No. 561. 





Wanted A-1 live-wire solicitor. Must be neat 
appearing and furnish his own car. Liberal 
commission and most excellent territory. Give 
full particulars regarding age, experience, etc. 
Address, No. 562. 


Teacher wanted, male or female, who can teach 
Gregg Shorthand and 20th Century Bookkeeping. 
Prefer one desiring to take over a school as man- 
ager or owner if he finds himself connected with 
a good proposition. Address, No. 563. 

Wanted an experienced scholarship salesman 
to do field work for a good school located in South- 
west Texas. Must furnish car and work on a 
commission. Address, No. 564. 


Wanted a high-grade bookkeeping teacher for 
position open in September. Some experience 
desired and must be well qualified for a position 
in large private commercial school located in 
New England. Address, No. 566. 

Wanted a bookkeeping teacher especially pro- 
ficient in 20th Century Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Rapid Calculation and Commercial Law. 
Desire someone who prefers private school teach- 
ing and should be a man coming from the Eastern 
states, preferably. Address, No. 567. 


Business college field man, Los Angeles County. 
Must have car and work on commission. Chance 
to acquire interest in school if mutually satis- 
factory after trial. Address, No. 661. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


High-grade, old-established business school 
located in Central State; no competition; excel- 
lent territory; population 26,000; capacity 100 
students. Lowest sacrifice price $6,500, one-half 
down and balance from receipts to reliable, ex- 
perienced person. Address, No. 568. 





Business college in splendid territory. No 
competition. New equipment. Long lease. Best 
—— in city. Reasonable price. Address, 

0. 569. 


Southern Indiana business college with an 
average of seventy-five students annually. Lo- 
cated in a city of 10,000. Good surroundings. 
ang classrooms. Priced to sell. Address, 

o. " 


Long-established business college; splendid 
reputation; present enrollment one hundred; 
located in Illinois. Price reasonable, terms to 
suit. Address, No. 571. 





Teachers, own your own school. Middle-west 
business college at summer price. No competi- 
tion. Well equipped. Free from debt. Ample 
employment for graduates. Excellent reputation 
for athletic activities. City of 9,000. Reason for 
selling upon request. Wire or write Commercial, 
1917 Pleasant St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Business gutinte in Los we hapeice County for sale 
or lease. tablished and paying; fine equip- 
ment and me nee rooms. neeubes combination 
commercial teacher and solicitor. No hurry and 

no sacrifice. Address, No. 572. 





On account of other business in another state 
demanding my immediate attention, I offer for 
sale my business college at $1500, which is less 
than one-half the inventory value. $1000 down, 
balance arranged, if desired. Town of 30,000 
people near Chicago. Address, No. 573. 


A Suip-contgnes, wing business school in 
= ie. Good reputation, well 
advertised. Owner wishes to A m4 The tuition 
from one student pays the rent. Address, No. 5 


High-grade business school in rapidly-growing 
California community. Splendid opportunity for 
man and wife or two live school men. Owner has 
other ag that require his attention. Ad- 
dress, No. 

veg Saks in Florida. Well advertised. 
Established four years. Splendid location in city 
of 15,000. Nocompetition. New equipment paid 
for. ‘Good reasons for selling. Address, No. 576. 


Business college in city of 25,000. Splendid 
territory and practically no competition. New 
équipment. Small cash payment and balance to 
euit. Address, No. 577. 

Busincss college in town of 20,000 near the 

Rocky Mountains in irrigated farming district. 
Have other interest. If taken at once cash pay- 
ment will handle, balance out of receipts of 
school monthly. Address, No. 578. 


Small school of quality in large city in Texas. 
es. returns on small investment. Address, No. 














om pevtes business <= e for 40% of 
one tuit — or for 7 “of inventory. 
Nets two teachers a good salary ides payi 


for school in one year. Business can be doubl 
as few —— have as large an exclusive territory. 
Address, No. 580. 

Old-established school in good territory. Good 
equipment and best of og Right = 
cannot fail to make good m Properly han 
died, mill pay for itelf within fret year or twe. 
Address, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Y t -one years of age wants 
PR ny Taig 
Shorthand and all commercial subjects. 


oughly ent and . 
South or Wee. Address, No. 


Wanted, by , after June 1, position in 
business college. en years’ experience as teacher 
and manager. Best of references. teach 
any business subject. _ Address, No. 582. 


Wanted, by an 





Y lady, with six years years’ experience in teach- 
ot one ercial eubjects, desir desires a position for 
the summer. Address, 





urses in shorthand, 
Sey aetna Sieg tomes tae Can 
furnish the best of references. Address, No. 585. 





twenty-five Remington and 
mw A. _ a 


sree Dictaphone, - 
emperenstes, Ma- 
= in ‘t00d co ition. If in need 
equipment, te at once stating your 
. meeds. Address, No. 595. 








A man of twenty years’ ience desires a 
permanent connection with a reliable business 
college as a teacher, salesman and manager. 
Have held positions with leading omerm § in the 
gar ba tre Address, No. 586. 

teacher of 20th Century Bookk: 
eg¢ Shorthand, and other commercial su 
jee ts desires a position with a good schoo 7. Have 
five years’ experience. Address, No. 587. 
An experienced woman teacher of commercial 








Capable of managing a school or ment. 
Have had experience in soliciting p pupils. Would 
consider buying an interest in school after proving 


worth. Address, No. 588. 


Teacher with seventeen years’ experience would 
like position as head of commercial department 
in college or university. Know all commercial 
subjects thoroughly. Strong on organization and 
discipline. Would like to introduce commercial 
work in some good school. Address, No. 589. 


Position wanted with a reliable business college 
or high school by an moe pom lady, who is a 
coliege Sn pew Fe and has had experience in both 
high e. Can furnish the best of 
references. Addscen ‘io. 599. 

Young woman, with six years’ experience in 
high school and business colleges, desires position 
by September 1, as principal or manager of a 
> oe business college. Good penman. 

ould consider purchasing half interest after 
first year. Address, No. 591. 

Young lady, with experience as commercial 
teacher, desires position during summer months. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 592. 

aA. an 


onus —— in a bu s% business —_ 

teacher 

Howard oy. Shorthand = taught : 
years in both Chicago and Milwaukee Business 

Totieges and can give the best of references from 

these colleges. A No, 593. 

Wanted a position by an. all-around commer- 
cial teacher. Twenty years’ experience in teach- 
and other commer- 
cial branches. Experienced in high school, col- 
lege, and er school teaching. C. P. A. 
d Actua! unting 


egree. l experience in acco and 
auditing. Available June 36. Address. No. 594. 

Position wanted as field representative. Have 
had ten years’ a_ume 2 = oe 
and have had training and experience in — 
maaship. Pi 4 West preferred. Mm .. s 
expenses, salary, commission and 
with chance of purchasing an interest in school 
later. — also teach commercial subjects. Ad- 
dress, No. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


An experienced business college teacher desires 
to lease a good school on a short-term lease with 
a view to ekz monthe: ‘Sou the same at the expiration 























of about months. states preferred. 
Address, N ° 
Arc shen commercial teacher desires to 


MT pete yyy tl Fs Prefer 
if you have a convinc! 


be a stenogra teacher. 
Bp aes a write in 


ca Thie es On 
iving ref: hoeneen, is is a fine opportunity 
rads right party. Address, No. 598. 
- he a ar gn me aot on 
uy paying school where enlargement is pos- 
sible. Restern states only. State in 
confidence. Address, No. 599. 
I have $1000 cash to invest with ood partner 
in 7 business school. Address, No. % 





school man wants to ow, a 
al 100 to 150 students in Middle West— 
Wisconsin preferred. — must be be in 


good territory and stand in 

also lease school with option of 

for school out of receipts. Write = 
everything in first letter. Address, No. 604. 





Wanted to buy public or private school 
furniture and fixtures. A No. 596. 




















McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 





In 1919 when all bookkeeping texts approached the subject 
through a study of the accounts or journal, Professor McKinsey 
produced a text in which the approach was through a study of 
the Balance Sheet. The Balance Sheet was developed as a report 
showing the assets, liabilities, and proprietorship of the business; 
the Statement of Profit and Loss, as a report showing the reason 
for the increase or decrease in proprietorship due to the opera- 
tions of the business; the account, as a means to provide the 
information needed in the preparation of reports; the journal, 
as a source of the information contained in the accounts; the 
business forms and vouchers, as a basis for the entries in the 
journal. This was a reversal of the usual order of developing 
the fundamental principles of bookkeeping. The Sneiaaiaie 
popularity of the text, its present extensive use in the field of 
commercial education, and the number of competing texts now 
appearing on the market in which the authors attempt to 
approach the subject in a similar manner prove that Professor 
McKinsey made no mistake in offering an entirely new method 
of approach to the subject of bookkeeping. 


The revised editicn of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, first announced in January, 1926, offers an up-to-date 
presentation of the Balance Sheet method of approach in the 
teaching of bookkeeping and provides a straight line develop- 
ment of the fundamental principles. The use of thought ques- 
tions for class discussion, exercises and problems for applying 
the principles, and short practice sets as a test of the student’s 
ability to apply his knowledge of the principles are other popular 
features of this system. 


Teachers who are interested in the Balance Sheet approach 
to bockkeeping and the use of short sets for practice material 
should examine this text before selecting the material to be 
used with fall classes. Teachers who are using the first edition 
of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting should examine the 
revised edition with a view of substituting it for the old edition 
with fall classes. The users of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting will be interested in knowing that its popularity, 
as reflected in the increased sales, has enabled the publishers 
to produce a revised edition containing approximately twenty- 
five percent more material at a reduced cost. 








SCUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago 
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